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• SELECTED Si'RUCTURP OF INTELLKCY MEMORY FAC- 
TORS "anD THKXn RKf.ATlONSini^S TO READING ACHIKVK- 
MBNT IN THE ELEMKNTAI^ SrADES 

Orcler^o. 7011185 

BLA^ZEY, Mark L(?e, Ed.D. State University of New York at 
Albawy, 1978. 238pp. 

• Relationships were examined between reading achievement 
and fnen\ory abilities In'the ele'nientary tirades. Sj^ecifically, 

^ three reading; variables ^ Word Pronunciation, ListcMiin^; Corn- 
prehension, an^l Reading Comprehension - wbre related to 
eight !neniX)ry variables - MemcM'y of Figural Unijs, Memory 

• of Flgural Systems, Memory of Symbolic! Units, Memory ^f 
Semantic Units, Memory of Semantic Systems, and Memory^ 
of Semantic Transfo^-mat ions. 

Two hundred seventy five predominantly Caucasian stu- 
dents were tested on all criterlcvn measurcjs by regular school 
staff during the school day In April, 1978. The students In- * 
eluded In the study 'were within the normal range of intelll- 
gence and distributed along the soci^-economic contimmm. 
Their nvean reading performance was at the fifty fourth per- 
cent lie for -New York State. 

.The data were analyzed using stepwise multiple regression, 
polynomial regression, arjd analysis of variance. Scatter dla- 
gram^and Pearson correlation cpofficients were c'T)niputed for 
each blvariate relationship. 

The results of the study suggest that certain ntOniory abil- 
ities relate tolrcadlng achievement according to the task de- 
/ mands of fhe particular ach'ievenlftnt. Memory'abilities which 
related significantly to dne type of ac[d(?veiMent did not relate 
signlflcantly;to otherfJ wh^re the task requirements were sub- 
stantially different. In addition, the non-linear, blvariate re- 
lationships suggesfrd that certain memory abilities were pre- 
requisite gains in the relat(»d actiievement. Symbolic 
Memory related reading achilwement tasks in which the 
student was required to read or pronounce words as in Word 
Pronunciation and E^eading Comprehension tests. Semantic 
memory related to readlttj^; tasks when the student was re- 
quired to understand meanings as In Listening and f?eading 
Comprehension. That is^ ff)r Readir\g Compretienslnu achieve- 
ment, both Symbolic and Semantic Memory abilities were fac- 
tors. For Word Pronunciation Syml)ollc Memory was l\ factor. 



A COMPARISON OF CONCEPT ATTAINMENT WITH READ^ 
ING COMPREHENSION, MSTFNING COMPREHENSION, AND 
IQ m SELECTED SDCTH GRADE STUDENTS 

Order No. 7823289 

aORDELON, Judy Carter, Ed.D. University of Arkansas, 1978. 
l8pp. Major Professor: Drr Robert G. Stephens 

The purpose o! this study was to assess relatlonsKips annong 
concept attainment, reading comprehension, and listening com- 
prehension. In addition, factors of IQ and sex were examined 
as they related to the other variables. The null bypKUheses 
tested were: I) No slgniiicant relation£?hip exists between con- 
cept attainment and reading comprehension. 2) No significant 
relationship exists between concept attainment and listening 
comprehension. , 
Forty sixth jjrade students from Rogers, Arkansas partlcl-' 
^pated In {he study. The twenty boys and twenty girls were ran- 
domly selected from the population of students who3e parents 
had granted Ver mission for them to participate. • v * 

The foil wing four tests were used: I) a concept attai-nment 
test bused cyi a study by Jerome Bruner and others measurirrg 
number of trlals-to-cr iterion; tlme-to-c r iterion: and percent 
of focusing stVategy; 2) tlie Durrell Listening Compr(^hensif)n 
Test; 3) cJio?:e Vending t^stS on grade levels three throu^ji ' 
eleven; and 4) the Caltell Culture Fair Intelligence Test. All 
iesis wjere administered and scored by the examiner. 

The Pearson Product-Moment toefflcienl of Cfirr,jt*lation was 
used In ordei^ to study relntionsfiips aiTU)ng cr)ncept attaiimient, 
reading comprehension, listening comprehension and IQ. A t- 
test for Independent samples was used to determine tite signlfl- 
O _jiice of sex as variable. 4' 
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The findings of the study were as follows: 1) No significant 
relationships were found between reading comprehension as 
measured the cloze tebts and concept nttainment. The first 
nuy hjqpothesis was therefore not rejected. (]o(kI readers were 
not found to exhil)i^ t'.re:rter efficiency in attanuj^', concepts than 
did poor readers, 2) No sffiiiihcant nrlationj^bips were found 
between listening comprebensy)n and (U)ncept attainment, and 
the secdnd null hypothesis was also not rejected. It was thought 
that tht* lack of re4ationsbip might l)e due to the different types 
of intellectual operations required i)y these activities. :3) A sig- 
nifidan( relationship was j(Hmd between reading compr^ehension 
and listening comprehension at 'the p<.Ol level o! significance. 
4) Significant correlations Were found among tliel:loze tests, 

, Indicating a consistency of scores on the different leveLs tested.* 
Results of the cloze test^ did not agree with the reacfability 

, levels set by.SRA' Otrthe ppwVr tmilder material used in con- 
structing the tests, 5) Concept attainment varial)les correlated 
wltfi one another*ut the^<.01 level of significance. No signifi- 
cant correlation was found, liowever, between the concept vari- 
ables of Task I wjth those of Task II. Students who used a high 
per(fent of focusing stratejcy rj-quired fewer trials and less time 
to solveMhe concept taiiks„wSUpportmg firuner's study in estab- 
dishing fc>cusing as -the most* rfficient strategy for this type of 
concept attainment* task.' G) No significant relationshijvs were 
found betw4»n»scores from the H(m-verbal IQ test and other 
variables. 7) Significant differences were not found between 
scores of boys and girls in. the study. 



TRENDS IN READING ACHIEVEMENT TOR THE FIFTH 
GRABI^IN MISSISSIPPI PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1972^73 TO 
1974-75, AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF CERTAIN VARI- 
ABLES TO READING ACHIEVEMENT Order Uirt 7905113 

BROOME, Lorice Anderson, Ed.D, - University, of Southern 
Mis-slssippi, 1978. 83pp. 

Purpose of the Study ' 

. The two pur|x)ses of this study were to determine the trend 
in reading achievement for jjulilic schools Irith^ fifth grades In 
the state of Missis,si|jj)i for the academic" years of 1972-73 and 
1974-75 and to dttKfrmine the relationship between certain pre- 
sdlctor variables and the criterion variable of reading achieve- ^ 
. .r;ient for 1972-73. The following predictor variables w6re 
used: (I) school district variable's, (2) racial comfK)>sitlon df 
the school, (3) teacher characteristics, (4) expenditure vari- 
ables, ami (5) com1nun\ty Ijackground data. 

Procedure , 

. ■ • '( 

The population for this study was identified as the publk^ 
.schools iu Mississippi with fifth grades tliat had participated In 
the statewide testing program In 197^2-73 and 1974 --75 and had 
given their students the California Achievement Test, 1970 edi- 
tion. 



Findings 

The major findings of the study were as follows' 
1. Reading ax'hievement in the Mississippi public schools 
Included in this study Increased significantly from 1973 to 1975. 
The percentile rank increased from 27.91/ to 31,96, 
, 2. The percentile galrts In reading achievement from 1973 
to 1975 for the schools In this study^^wei e fovmd to be equal re- 
gardless, of the'type of district, thn si/e of tfi^» district, or the 
racial composition of the schcjol. * 

3. The single be\t predictor,bf reariing acbievem(Mit In 1973 
wjis tb(» racial com|y)sitlon of the scliooL 

4. Tlie seccmd l)est predictor of reading achievement was 
the municipal separate type of school district. When comparod 
to the f)ther types of distrirrts, Ae municipal S(»parate districts 
tended to liave a higher (educational level, iiigiier percentage of 
high school graduates, higtier median famijiy Income, and fewer 
families below the poverty level, 

5. Tlie strong(ist relationship betw(MMi community back- 
ground data and reading aciiiev<'mcnt at the district level was 
found tK»tween reading acliicwement an/i the periNmtage of fami- . 



Ue9 belGW th^ poverty level^(r - -.56). rThus, as the percentai|e 
of families? below the poverty level increases, the level of read- 
.Ing achievement decreases, 

6. A strong positive rehitlonsliip was found for reading 
achievement at the district level and the community background 
characteristics of median educational level, percentage of h^h 
*^ school graduates, and median family Income. 

* 

Recommendations 

^ The following recommendations were made: 

' U A long-range study of reading achievement in Mississippi 
U needed to determine If reading achievement continues to Im- , 
prove. ^ 

2. Other predictor variables that can be controlled by the 
school^ such as classroom social climate, teaching methods, 
and teacher materials need to be identified as a possible means 
of predicting reading success. 

/3. Since reading improved in Mississippi's fifth grades In 
^this study reg^ardless of ihtt racia)f compos itiym of the school, 
typepbf district, and district enrollment,' further research 
should* be conduCt(?d to determine if this finding would remain 
true at higher levels of achievement. 

4. Due to the limited response of districts, it is recom- 
mended that further efforts be made to Include all districts and 
^11 schools in future research on reading achievement In Mis- 
sissippi. 

5. Due to the limitzi^ons of ex post factj) research, it is sug- 
gested that experimental research be conducted to detertnine 
school-contrblled predictor variables of reading. j 



A CROSS-LAGGED CORRELATION OF SELF-CONCEPT 
AND READING ACHIEVEMENT IN FIRST GRADE 

Order No. 7904950 
« 

CASELLI, tDelila Anne, Ed.D. University of South Dakota, 1977. 
151pp. Diri^'^M^: Dr. Loraine Webster 

Problera 

This study wai* designed to investigate the degree of rela- 
tionship between self-concept over one period of ti«ie to 
changes In reading achievement ()ver a later period of time. 

Procedure 

stratified randomly selected population included 40 second 
semester first grade Sioux Falls, Sonth Dakota, students rep- 
resenting lower and upper socioeconomic boys and' girls. Self- 
. concept wa« measured by Self-Concept *and Motivation Inveh- * 

tory (SCAMIN), definin^the construct as hlefarchicai and 
' organized Measurement wag composed of the student's posi- 
tive acceptance of academic aspirations and dema^idd which he 
perQelvcs^ignif leant others'* expect 'of him and his personal 
view of present successes and likelihf)Od for future academic 
success called Self -Concept; this '3 combinec]^ with Academic , 
Motivation, made up of the student^s ixjsitlVe repard for rein- 
forcement associated with academic achievement and his aware- 
ness and/or concern for avoiding erfibarrad^ment and- sanction 
which he associates with academiq failures. Subtests, Word 
Identification and Passa^^ Comprehension, of the Woodcock 
Reading Mastery Test were administered individually to mea- 
sure reading achievement. Five equidistant measuring points 
were^ established at each of the four ;ittendance centers. The 
Investigatqcr used >i structured variance of or.dering the two 
measurements to counterbalance test carder effects of one mea- 
sure upon the i:>ther. 

^ The 'cross-lagged panel correlation'* design offered the 
opportunity to measure causal Influence of one variable prior to 
the other by means of Pearson Product-Moment correlation. 
Path coefficients were computed to "partial out** effects of 
previous yrtlcal relationships and the correlational reliability 
of the VM^ble to be predicted. The one-way anidysis of vari- 
ance te<finlque revealed path coefficient avei*age« considered 
to be non-zero measures giving t*vldence of their mutual de- 
* pendency* A t_te«t with .05 significance was performed on mea- 
O ires found to be zero through the one-way analysis of variance. 

ERJC ' * 



Resul ts • 

'Directional Pear^son Product-Moment*correlations sug- 
gested self-concept subscales causal to reading achievement 
sikbscales in 2Q inst;ijlces w^'itii' a significance at or in OJfcess of 
.05. Path coefficiei^tt indicated self-concept variable aveVages 
across the five measuring points to l)e causal in 12 of the 18 
possible correlationi. One-way analysis of variance testing 
repealed a more a«curate statement to iffTer causality of only 
Motivation over Heading Total with an F significance of .015. 
Results of a t test found a .05 significance substantiating this 
Inference. Change in self -concept over onp pe/iodof time Is 
reljtted to reading achievement ovar a later period of time 
with significance at .05. An inferred causality was found for 
Motfvation prior to Reading Total. - 
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CHILDS, Shirle Moone, Ph.O, The Universityofvdonnex^ticut, 
1978. I89pp, ' • 

For many- urban youngsters who have failed to acquire 
needed sl^ills such as auditory discrimination, decoding and 
encoding, and comprehension, learning to read is a difficult 
task,,^hese children are characterized as culturally dlsad- 

^ vantagt^t", «learningdis;ibled", an(;i "slow' learners''. Teachers' 
exf)ectations gf success or failure are often affected i)y such 

^labels. 

Educational systems' continued use of the norm referenced, 
test as a major assessment tool may be among major factors* 
contributing to these reading deticit^i. "Are children 'be^ng 
tested on. what they actually know or what educational systcmtis 
assume- they know?" is-a conHnuing controversy. This study - 
employed nujltivariate techniques to ev'aluate^ata collected 
from a large urban public., school Community injcenttal Con- 
necticut. The san>5)ling procedures resulted in 246 primary 
grade students and 33 teachers participating in the study. The 
three instruments i^sed to coll^^ct the data were: .a standard- 
ized t^st, an instrumejrt to assess attitude towards reachng, 
and an instrument (developed by this writer) to assess the ex- 
tent of reading related actiyities young urban, minority stu- 
dents engage in during the school day. Th^ data were treated 
through a series of stepwise nmltiple regressions to determine 
the predictive ability 'of the independent variables on reading 
achievement. The independent variables are (a) sex, (b) atti- 
tude towards reading and (c) Heading Related Activities, There 
are eight distinct factoids which describe Reading Related Ac- 
tivities: Reading- L:iniuage Arts, Listening, Speakiig, Writing, 
Social Develnpnient-Cfring, Social Developrn.ent- Language Arts,' 
Recitation-Dictation, awfT Language Arts Using Audio Visual 
Aids. . > 

The findings re^^ealed that (1) theVe was :iS^fiiitxUt* relation 
between the predictor' and criterion variables with Reading.- 
Language Arts having the greatest effect on reading achieve- 
.ment, (2) the optimal equation for these data contained seven 
predictors as follows: Reading- Lnnguage Arts; Listeryng; 
Social Development -Caring; Attitude Towards Reading; Lan- 
guage Arts Using A\idio Visual Aids, Reritat ion-Dictatir5n; and 
Social Development -Language Arts. The predictors in the equa- 
tion were stajtistiqally significant predictors of reading achieve- 
ment at thep .01 level. The Jow variability may be indicative 
• of two distinct approaches to assessing reading'achievement 
of urban minority children. - . . ^ 

The reader is cautioned in t^e use (jf the standardized test 
alone in determining reading achievement of these Titles I 
youngsters. The lack of a strong relationship between the.'pre-'^ 
dlctor and CT'iterion Variat)les raises ;\ queT^tion as to which 
one has more credence - Reading Related Act ivities or. 'the 
MAT? Reajirng Related Activities that children eng;ig^ In dtir-,. 
ing the school day h^lve been sliown to mildly correlate with 
reading achievement. Further assessment of the quality of 
tK«ae activities may need to be studied. Reading progress of 
ehJldren shSiit^i>J^k^<(5^ed' ^ to be more sup- 

portive of;the chlldt^en^'e fUJiff«'i5rowtf!. * V 

Tjhe authors of the MAT" suggest that each school systim^ • 
•valuate the content validity of the ,MAT based, on their lit hoofs* 
curriculum* ^ * _ ^ ^ ^ ' 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF READING ACHIEVEMENT, READ- 
ING ATTITUDE, SELF-CONCE?T AND CLASSROOM BE- 
HAVIOR, a' MULTIVARIATE STUDY Order No. 7902096 
C 

CLAYTjDR* Mary W. Martin, Ph.D. The Ohio State University, 
1978. 218pp* Adviser: Professor Donald J. Tosl 

Because of the.-general recognition of a relationship between 
reading efficiency ilnd academic success, there Is a growing 
Interest in the. development of ways of dealing, with re'^dlfng 
problems* A major complication is children from the inner 
city start out behind other chilc*en. There Is a wide range of 
reading ablUty that exists jit every grjide level/ Qften the stu- 
dent's unsuccessful reading experienges are a reason for them 
to suffer In other content areas. JTheir confidence is lowered, 
and their attitude toward reading and school becomes increas- 
ingly negative. , 

The purpose of this study was to find out if classroom be 
havlo. of student<j attending inner city schools follows a pre- 
dictable sequence, whether sUudents who act out are also poor 
reader3y if students aciihi-eye, do they also have a good attitude- 
toward reading, feel good about themselves and maintain self 
discipline. . " . 

The study was designed to Investigate the following four re- 
search questions: 

1. How well does readirjg achievement, reiiding attitude and 
self-concept predict cls^srqom behavior? / 

2. How well does reading attitude, self-concept and class- 
room behavior predict reading achievement by sex and 
race? 

3* What are^e reading attitudes, self-concept and class- 
room behavior cor^elates of reading achievement? 

4. What are the reading attitudes, self-conceit and class- 
room behavior correlates of sex and race? 

^Subjects for the study were a randomly selected group of 
154 males and 130 females enrolled in fifth prade classrooms 
from each of fifteen Inner city elementary -sohools located In a 
large mldwestern sclipol district. The 284 sfUdents had been^ 
placed In the Elementaj^y School Counseling Component of the 
school district's Disadvaittaged Pupil Program Fund j(DPPF). 

The research questions were answered by using .intelligence, 
achlevelhenl and social behavior data that were collected during 
the 1976—77 school year. The instruments used were the Self 
Observation Scales (SOS), the Survey of R eading Attitudes 

(SRA),'the C omprehensive Tests of Basic Skil ls (CTBS), and ' 
the Deyereux Elementary School Betiavior l l|i in{^ Scale (DESB). 
The method of ciuionical correlation w^'u^^todetermine the 
refatlonships between the tested (SOS, SRA^ND CTDS) and ' 
9t>served (DESB) variables, "fcorrjelational analysis was used 
obtain tKe measure of relatic^hlp between two variables. 
Thejre.sult^j shj^ed that twenty correlates of reading achieve- 
fnent could be idJJPfied. T4iere were ten variables that corre^- 
lated significantly with the ^x of the student, and nine variables 
that correlated significantly with the race of the student. There 
Here iiy^ variables that correlated with both sex and race. 

Findings of the st^dy showed that; ^ classroom behavior 
problems tend to be multivariate in ffelg^e; (b) the student.'s 
attitude, pehavlor, and the way he sees himself Is highly related 
with rea^Lng achievement; (c) there are different variables fpr 
male andr female students that may influenqe reading achieve- 
ment; (d) there are different, variables for white and non-white 
libiclents that may Influenpe^'readlng achievement; (e) there are^ 
specific ^rlafjles of r^adUtg achievement and classroom be- 
havior liiat are common among all, students; (0 tf»e reading 
achley(Wnent data from this study could b^ further iinalyzed in 
tl|p twinji of aWdltioi^al variables such s^, age^t student and 
nutiw^r of years Inl^ame grade; and (gPlft data collected |or 
^vv 'Cliwoom behavior may make a differen^xe If th^ varlableij of 
iemhrnr attitude and classroom climaite^were added before anal- 
yMs were made. 
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^ Purpose of# the Study 

This study was designed to indicate? the efffcioncy of. se- 
lected variables identified at kvndor^Mrlon entry and at first 
grade entry as predictors of first grade roa(iinj; succefss. ^ 

Thf purposes of this study were to determine (a) which of . 
the selected variables predicted first grade reading achieve- 
ment; (b) whether pupils retained their relative status as low, 
average, or high risk from kindergarten through end of first 
grade; and (c) whether the variables discriijiinated among the 
low, av^age, and high achievers in reading aclugy?ment at the 
end of first grade. . ^tHt 

Hy}^)theses 

Hoi There is no significant relationship fierwe'en the se- 
lected variables and a cliild's roKding achievement 
at the end ()f first grade. (/ 

. ^ Ho2 There are nO significant changes in the initial and 

final status ranking of the high risk, the average risk, 
and tlie Itw risk pupils from the bej^i^ing of the kin- 
dergarten year to the end of first 



Ho5 The set of pr(»dictors will not .serve to differentiate' 
among the three final status levels. 

Procec^ures 

Data on twelvo^variiibles were collected on one hundred 
f6rty-eight public school pupils over a period of two years. 
T^stfe were administered to all'tho pupils at the beginning of 
the kindergarten year, at the beginning of the first grade, an^ 
at the end oj^fir.st grade. The independent variables were sub- 
te.st scores' on the Dallas Pros(?h()oH?Jc recniilg Tost, subtest . 
scores oji the Murphy-Ourreii l^eiujing Hradinoss^nalysis, 
score on the Otjs- Lennoii MenbU 'Al)nity Test" a^d measles 
of chronological age, socioeconom'ic^.statu^T^nd sex. The de- 
^ pendent variable was the Total Hcadmg s(()re on the Metro- 
. [>(^litan AchK»vcrnent Tests. The hypotluvscs were tcsledln' the 
.use of mnlt>])Ie 1 ci;rcssion analysis, (ho chi-s(|uar« technique, 
. ynd discriminant function analysis, , 

Findings and Conclusions 

The optimal regicrtsion equation developed for the total 
sadiple included five yafiahles: scores on Mnrphy-Dui rell 
Learning Hate, HaUas Language, Dallas Aiiclit<jfcry7 Murphy^ 
H urrell Phonemes, and S()ci()econ()mic stafus. The multiple 
correlation of .79 accounted for si.xty-t hV(^1^ percent of the 
variance. However, little was added to the prediction effi- 
ciency by the inclusion of variables Ijf^rond Nlurplij'-Durrell 
Learning Fiale and'Dallas Language. Sep'arate rigressiolTequ- 
ations for each sex made no difference in (he efficaf y oj the 
prediction. 

The findings of the contingency t<ihle f^r chi-.^(iuare and the 
unce<^taint>' coefficient sugjje^ited the cIVange from initial'status 
based orfWipil prekindergarten screening to their final status 
based on fir.st grade Jichlevcment to he relatively independent 
of each other. 

The power ful discriminant ifunction equation'genor;fte^ to 
^diff<?rentiate amoi^ the final .Vtatus levels of fir st gracft? reading 
achievement included seven v^\riahles: sc(»res on Mui j)hy- 
Durrell Learning Hate, ^Ot ft- Lenrion ^Mental Ability. Dallas ' J 
Language, Mu'i phy^Durrvll IMiohcrnes, ;fge, and sex. The~~ 
classification, routine cor rectly jcVnt ifiod 7G.3r) percent of the 
cases Us ruerubors of (heir re.spojjtive fir.st gr ade reading 
achievement groups. 

Two conclusiorjs seamed app^jrent. (1) Learning Hate was 
an imp()rtant pre(iict()r and dra?Tiriiinatc)r; and (2) the present ' 
kindergarten and fir sK4y»iid^ffcr ings wore insufficiei^ to meet 
the needs of the pu wT^r^Twere low acjhievers. 
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Ini|)liiMtii)ns 

The assessment nf pupiJ fjerftjrnuinct? at timely intervals 
in their learning; slumld be utiii/.e^l (u adjust i-iu riculuni, instruc- 
tion, and..rehitcd services to acconiniodatp these pupils' needs 
and to avoid cumulative deficits. In order to focus on preven- 
tion of reading failure, instead of later remediation, early iden- 
tification of high-risk pupils is needed. 



There was a ver/ significant relationship (p < .00) between 
whtther the father read to the,chlld in the preschool years and 
the'chlld's achievement The evidence for boys (p <.05) and 
for girls (p < ,05) separately is also significant 

There Is a very significant relationship between whether 
the naother read In^the preschool J^ears (p < ,001). ^ There Is 
n6t a significaj^rfVdifference between boys (p <,0t) and girls 

(p<.oi), I \ . 



SIX SELECTED liOME READIN0 iCNVTRONMENT FACTORS 
AND TflBlR RELATIONSHIP TO READING ACHIEVEMENT 
AT THIRD GRADE Order No, 7905W3 

COUSERT, Glrly Carolyn, Ed.D.' Indiana University, 1978. 
104pp. Chairman: Carl B. Smjt^ 

The major purpose of this study is to deter mine^he*her i 
there is a relationship between the personal reading habits of 
the parents, between whether the parents read or did not read 
to the child in preschool years, and whether the parent reads 
or does not re^d to the child at present ani^he child's reading 
achlevejfnent at third grade. 

The third grade students in four elemenflory schools In a 
midwest city suburban ;irea were selected for the study. Stu- 
dents In the top 26% of the clasa and students in the^bottom 26% 
of the class were chosen on the basis of their scores on the 
Stanford Achievement Test Letters were .sent to the parents of 
these students rcquesting^interviews. Those purents who agreed 
to participate wcve interviewed by one of the t^am of inter- • 
viewers. 

The data obtained from the parents in the interviews were 
tabulated. Tbe median test was then applied to eaeh set of data 
for which the mecltan tost wa*j appropriate. (Hypotheses I and 
2) For the hypotheses for which a median te.st was not appro- 
priate, the data were dichotomized into a read-no read jir- 
rangement for a2 x 2 chl-square analysis. (Hypotheses 3, 4, 
5, and 6) 



Summary of FindinKS 

Data were analyzed to deterrivine the relationship between 
"the home reading environment of t^ child and the child's 
achievement at third p:rade level. Trve home reading e.nvlron- 
ment factors are the amount of time^he mother spends" In per- 
sonal reading, the amount of time the father spends in [)ersonal 
reading, whether the father reads to the child at the present 
time, whether tfte mother reads to the child at the present time, 
whether the fat hei** read to the child in pres(^hool years, and 
whether the mother read to ^he child in the preschool years. 

There was a high relationship between the amount of time 
the nvotHers spent in personal reading' and the student's achl<^ve- 
ment at the total population (p .001), for j'jirls 

only (p < .01), and for'boys only (p • ' .01). 

There is iui extremely Ju^nific ant relationship between ttie 



father's personal readinjimabits and the achi^^vement of the 
chlld'at third grade (p .001), The relationship of the father's, 
personal reading habits to ttie achievement of the \\\t\s is strong 
(p <.0l), and Its relationship to thp*^boy's actiievement is even 
stronger (p < .001). 

When computed .or the eiitire popuKation^.a Y;light relation- 
ship was found (p • .01')). Hoilever, for boys and for girls Ho 
could not be rejected at (p COf)), when computing whether the 
father reads to the child at present. 

The Interviewers reported that the piirents of high achi<»vlng 
students would ;ins\ver that, since the child coul^l now r<»ad well, 
the child no l()nger^^vanted to have someoire read to him/her but 
preferred to do his/her own reading. Parents of low achieving 
students tended to "answer the question with a simple "yes" or 
•no."" 

There is a relationship between whettier the mother reJid 
to the child at the present time and the child's achievement 
(p <.01). There w;is a slight relationship for both boys (p < 
.05) and for'^^girls (p <.05). There was not a significant differ- 
ence between the results for the boys and the girls. M;iny 
mothtm reported that they only read to the child In order \xy 
. help with the child's school work. Others. reported that the 
y er readers preferred to read for themselves. More mothers 
ElyC i fathers reported-reading to the child 
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The problem of tl]e study^was concerned with 1) correlation 
•♦)etween measures of word Identification, selected aspects of x 
ortfl language, short-term memory for temporal patterns of 
verbal stimuli, and other selected factors at the primary level; 
(2) the simultaneous effect of selected variables Dn Word Iden- 
tification at each grade; and 3) differences' between grides 
one, two, and three; between the highest, middle, and lowest 
thirds of the population in Word Identification-at each grade; 
and between boys and gii;ls at each. grade in Word Identification, 
selected aspects of oral language, short-term memory, and 
other selected factors. 

The following reading, oral language, memory, and other 
variables were developed: 1) Reading: Word Identification 
, measured by the Iota Word Test and the Word Discrimination 
' ^^^^ Monroe Diagnostic Reading Tests ; 2) Oral Ian- 

guage: Sentence Comprehension 'measured by the author's 
adaptation of the Northwestern Syntax Screening Test ; Sentence 
Repetition measured by the author's adaptation of the NSST; 
^Comprehension and Repetition, the sum of scores in Sentence 
Comprehension and Sentence Repetition; Following Directions, 
written response to oral directions containingxlirectlonal terms 
used In reading Instruction; Left-^Right Errors, the number of 
ertors In Following Directions due to confusion of left and 
right; Teraporal-^atial Errors, the number of errors In jpoi- 
lowing Dlrectlt)ns due to confusion of temporat-spatial terma; 
Hearing Vocabulary measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabu ^ 
lai^y Test ; 3) Memory: Auditory Memory measured by t^e 
ablH^ to r^peat series of spoken nouns; Visual Memory met- 
suref by the ability to reconstruct temporally ordere*d seta of 
pictures; and 4) Other: Verbal, Performance, and Total Intel- 
• llgence measured by the Short For nri Test ot Academic Aptitude , 
Level 2, or the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children ; Age 
in months; Grade; and Sex. 

The population consisted of 65 first graders, 79 second 
graders, and 42 thlr(J j^raders fnom twelve heterogeneous 
classed in two public schools, bata were obtained in the spring 
of 1974. The data wer% analyzed by correlational analysis in- 
cluding partial correlation to remove the effect of Verbal In^ . 
telllgence, stepwise multiple regression to build an explanatory 
model of Word Identification variance at each grade, and anal- 
ysis of variance supplemented by the Scheffe method of multiple- 
comparison. 

The major findings and conclusions derlveil from the anal- 
ysis of the data were: 

1. At all grades the variable Comprehension and Repetition 
explained a significant proportion of Word Identification vari- 
ance In addition tf) that explained by Verbal' Intelligence. This 
finding .suggests that competence In word identification at the 
primary level is ass(x:late(l with the oral language pr<x:ess 
manifest by thp^ability to comprehend and repeat sentences. 

2. At grade one, Following I^i recti ons al;5>() explabied a sig- 
nificant proportion of Word Identification variance. ' 

3. Significant partial cx>rr|^lati()n indicate! relation between 
competence In Comprehension und Repetition, Following Dlrec-' 
tlons, atui Temporal-Spatiai I'.rror.^; ' 

4. Correlation between fl earing Vcxvabulary and ^)ther vari- 
ables was due to the effect of inteiljij/onco^ ^ 

5. The pjlrtial correlafipn of Auditory Meni(|ry with Word 
Identification was significant at j!;rade»s one and two, with Sen- 
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tenc© Comprehension at grades oi\e and two, with Sentence 
Repetition at all grades, and with Age at grade one. 

8. Little slgnlAcant correlation wa» found with Visual 
MerM%. 

7. Age within grade was n\osl significant at grade one. 

8. All between grade differences in Word Identific:^^|^nd 
oral language variables were between grades one and tMmi 

d. Within eAch grade the highest third in Word Identification 
differed from the lower two-thirds in nnost oral language vari- 
ables. Auditory and Visual Mennory means did not differ. 

10. There was greater relation between Verbsjjl and Per- 
forman(fe fntelligence and non-»lntehigenc'e variables than be- 

^ tween Performance Intelligence a^d rVon -intelligence variables. 

11. Boys and girls differed little. \v 



AN EVALUATION OF JOURNAL PUBLISHED. RESEARCH 
ON ATTITUDES IN READYING, 1900-1977 . 

Order No. 7823319 
t ^ 

DAVIS; Patsy McLain, EdD. The UnivewBity of. Tennessee, 
1978. 220pp. Major Professor; Dr. J. Estill Alexander 

Reading is a complex process. Part of the complexity Is 
due to the number of variables In both the cognitive and affec- 
tive domains which Influence reading. One variable in the af- 
fective domaln-whlch educators bejieve affects reading is 
attitqde toA^rard reading. 

A literature se^ch revealed there Is no one source which 
Identifier and reviews research dealing with attitudes in read- 
ing. Since the value of research in the field of reading Is de- 
termined by the use made of that research In understanding 
the reading process and in improving the teaching/learning of 
reading, this. study was designed to meet a need fftr a basic 
evaluative source of inform at Ion, about research on attitudes 
in reading;. 

The study answered these questions: 

1. .What research studies pertaining to attitudes in reading 

hav§ been published In American professional journals 
from 1900 through 1977? 

2. What specific factual information from these studies 
win be valuable in helping educators make their own 
evaluation of the study? 

i • 

^3.' What is the relative merit of each reseiprch study? 

4. What conclusions can be drawn from the studies rated 
good or higher when evaluated with the Suydam Instru- 
ment, for Evaluating Experimental Research Reports? 
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For each research study, specific information was noted ^ 
^n typ« of study, design paradigm, statistical procedures, 
aampllng procedures and size, type of test, grade level^nd 
-duration of the study. Research questions, major conclusions, 
and relative merit of each study were stj^ed. The relative 
me^'lt was determined by evaluating the research with the . 
Suydam criteria. This instrument focuses on the significance 
pf the problem, definition of the problem, reseaiich design, 
sampling procedures, measuring Instruments, ;uialysis of the 
data, and reporting the studyf A five-point scale is used to 
rank each question. A total score of 9 to'12 Indicates an ex- 
cellent study; 13 to 20, very good; 21 to 28, good; 29 to 36, 
fair; an^37 to 45 Indicates a poor study. 

Analysis of the data revealed these findings about attitude 

research In the fieW of reading: - 
« 4 . 

1. A total of 110 research studies were published In 30* 
professional journ;ds from 1900 through 1977. 

, \ 2. Measures of.reading attitudes ciTVi be classified as: 

verbal self-report Instruments, direct observation, pro- 
jective techniques, ethnic -specific instruments, and 
pictorial activity preference Ijistrunients. 

>. The use of self-report instruments dominated the ineth- 
odolc^y of attitude study. ^ 

4. More than 50 percent of ithe attitude studies were con- 
" ducted with subjeets In fourth through sl?cth grades. 

5. Less thiui 100 subjects WiPre involved In 32 percent of 
the studies and less tlian 150 subjects were in 43 per- 
cent of the studies. ^ 



6. The design paradigiVi most frequently noted was one 
grciup pretest-jxksttest. . • 

7. Statistical procedures niost noted were nieai^s, per- 
centages, analysis of vari;^ce, and t test^ 

8. Many of the reported studies were correlational studies 
In which the reselircher was looking for reUtlonshlpai . 
between attitucjes toward riding and variables such as: 
grade level, race, sex, 9(assroom grouping, Intelligence,, 
achievement, instructional programs, content and format 
of te^ctbooks, early reading successes or failures, self- \, 
concept, counseling available, parental reading habits, 
child-rearing practices* classroom behavior, socio- . 
economic status, father's occupation, and cognitive 
styles. 
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When assessing atUtudes tow;ird reading, researchers' 
are more interested in relationships among responses 
than in a single response. > 
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^ Findings from the highest -rated research studies indicated 
the following: 

1. Good cohiprehension and a positive self-copcept are rj5- 
lated to good attUudes. ^ 

2. ^ Attitudes -ftF^iOj-e^related to achievement than to ability! 

3. Classroom 9rganization, instructional programs, and 
content of textbooks may affect attituUee and can 1^ used 
to change attitudes. - ^ 

4. Class size, race, s<^cipeconomic status, father's occupa- 
tion, and attitudes toward teachers do not significantly 
affect attitudes toward reading. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF LISTENING AND READING IN ^ 
GRADES TWO, FOUR AND SIX Order No. 7819731 

DI BIASIO, Mario C, Fd.D. Boston University School of Edu- 
cation, 1978. 171pp. Major Profos.sor: Rosolmiha Indrisano 

The purpose of this study wtih to analyze the relatldhship 
between listening and reading and related language skills'. The 
study was conducted on a sample of 493 .subjects in ^^ades two, 
four and six in a small suburban town In Rhode Island. 

The following measures were admlni.ster<>d: 

1) The IXirrell Listening-Reading Series to yield listening 
and reading scores; . 

2) The Comprehensive Test of Basic Skill.s to yield read- 
ing aiidlanguage 'scores] " ' ^ 

3) the .Short Fof in Test of Academic Ap titude to yield IQ 
score.*;. ^ / ' 

Three statistical procedures were applied to analyze the 
data: * ' - - ' ^ 

1) The Pearson Product Moment Correlation: to determine 
the coefficient of correlation between all variables; 

2) (i Factor Analysis: to reveal the nuhiber and nature of 
the constructs underlying the large number of variables; ' ^' 

3) Canonical Varlate Analysis: to analyze the relationships 
between sets <!)r reading variables and sets of. Itijtenlng variables. 

Analysis of these data enabled the Investigator to reach the 
following conclusions: 

Hyi)Otliesls 1 : There Is a'^high positive correlation 
between listening ns measured by the Dii rrell Listening - 
Reading Seri es (subtests include: vocabulary listening, • « 
paragraph listening, total listening) and IQ aii measured 
by the SFTAA. * ^ ' 

Findings : All correlations were significant indicating a re-' 
latlonship between li.stoning and IQ. Because th^ correlations 
were mos\erate, the hypothesis that a high positive relationship 
. exists between listening and IQ Was not supported. - a. * 

Hypothesis 2 : There-is a high pof^itive correlaflon 

bctw^^en the DMjf roll Listening-Reading Scries seores 

and (he subtest scores of tin? CTBS. ' a 

Findi ngs: The correlations were signilicanl and' the hypoth- 
esis was^partlally supported. 
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' . Hypothesis 3 :*»ffhprfe a mgh positive correlation 

botAveon scores on the DurreH Listening Series aucl 

$cores on tlie Durrell Readinv;- SoriL's. 

_ 

Fin<\i\\^fi 'J TRe correlations were iii^iUicant, hovifever, the 
hypothesis was not supported.. ^ , t 



Hyj)Qthesiii 4 ; There is a statistically si^'^iiificant 
dilfe\^enc<f in the relationship bt»t\veen list^uin^c and 
jeadlnj; skills'^acroas second, fourth and six^h grades, 
with Ihe {ortitionship i ncrea sin f^f torn ^rade two to^ 
gra^e^ix. > . * " \ * 

Findings; The data indicate thaHhtTcorrttlation between ^ 
listening and readiii^i Is weator at irrades f<ftiioaiid six tluin at 



ling and readii^ Is ^;-eator at grac 
e wo, higher a>^ade six than at f 



' g^nde^wo, higher ah^ade six than at p^r^de four, and higher 
at y:rade six than at grade two. ^hese fin^lings support Ayi)oth- 
e8ls4c \ ' 

Hypothesis 5 : There q^re three underlying H^c^tgrs 
whlifh explain most of the variance l/i the test 
^ • scores. Those fnctors are: 

V - • * 

% ft) a general factor in all tests; "* * 

b) a reading ability factor In all reading tests^ 
* c) a listening Lactor in the listening tests. " 

Findings :' 'This hyi)Othesis was partially Supported by ttilc 
data. At grade two, a rea^^yig and lan^^;uage»factor aiid a listen- 
ing factor was e.Ktracted; at j^rades ff?ur and six, only a gen- 
eral factor was extracted. 

Hypothesis 6: There is a relationship between the 



iyp 

CTDS subtests, the Durreli Listening subtests and the 
Purr ell Reading subtests that cannot be attributed to 
intelligence. * ^ i 

Findings : The findings partially support this hypothesis. 
The da|a indicate that tlie relationship of *listemfV{:-nnd reading, 
with IQpartialled out, is not sij^iificant at griule two. .' How- 
ever, the relationship betweeit listfrnitig ^nd reading; with IQ 
.partialled out, is significant at gi^ades four and six. j 

Sumn^ary . 

The' data revealed: thutjistofffnt^ and reading are not re- 
lated at grade two but are related at grades four and sli; that 
the relationship Increases a« grade increases; that aijeading 
and language fapor ^nd a listening fiCctnr at gi'ade two, and a • 
generill factoi<f>t grades four and six accounted for nio.st of the 
factor variance and with the effect of IQ Vehioved, the relatlon- 
slilp b^wpen listening and reading was significant at gi^ades 
four a^ six, but not at grade two. 



the relationships among scores on the reading 
^subtests of the metropolitan acijievement 
^eAts and achme:vem*;nt of the reading stan- 

DAlfBfi ON THE THIRD GRADE FLOIUDA 'STATEWIDE 
ASSESSMENT T?;ST ACCORDING TO PUPIL RACE. SEX, 
' AND INTELLIGENCE • Order No. 7907738 

EMOND, Susie Mendenhall, Ed^. The University of Florida, 
1978. *^8pp. Chairperson: • Dr. Ruthellen Crews 

The purpose* of this study jvas to determine if a(re- 
latlonship"exi8ted among the reading subtests of the Metrop^lt " 
tjD Achievement Test (MAT) given at the end of grade one aAd 
A^e two and the reading standards of the third grade Florida 
f jtjiRwlde Agse ss ment Test ^FSAT). 

The inv^iligatTon wsw condu.cted with a randofi sample of 
335 chHdren, representing 20 percent of the third graders Who 
^ w^re en rolled ^In^e Alachua County School System In 1977-78. 
nDahi were compiled froin te^t records of the Primary I and 
Prlmju-y 11 Batteries of the Metrcfoolit an Ac hievement* Tests, 
th¥ Otlg-Lennon Menjal Ability Tedj^ / and the^'reading portion 
of the third grade FloridaT Statewide Ass essment Test. ' y 

Three null-hypotheses were tested through use of discrlmlP 
nant funetlon" analysis to determine If there wehe relationships 
betwefn the achievement and assessment scores. The' scores 
were analyzed by race, sex, Jind intelllgencp. Analyees of the 
datt ireveal^d significant relationships between^ the* subtests 
^ xim MAT and eight of the nine reading standards of the 



Findings from this study had direct Implications for first 
and sd(ftnd griide teachers; Instruction in subslcills^of the 
MAT tljat p^dlcted success on the FSAT could enable teach- 
ers to 'intervene and possibly prevent children from experienc- 
ing fi^ feelings of frustratlon^imd failure at later points In their 
live*.'. ^ . . ' 

A. CASE Study using ora^ history in the analysis 

.OF factors CdNTRIBUTIIfb TvQ ILLITERACY ^ 

' * ' ' ^ Order No.. 7905009 

, ^ .. . t 

, I^PAjCIHySR^ Marjorie R. Palsner, Ed.D. BostoiuUnlverstty 
^* School of Education, 1978. 34.8pp. Major Profess^: Thomas E. 
' Culllton, Jr/ . ^- . 



Purpose ^ ^. ' 

♦ , • - * f 

s It was the purpose of this stydy to gain Insights intcx the 
^ broad, spectrunti^f ijliteracy in our society. What are. the causes, 
of a' lack of reading and writing skills in Individuals who have 
attended schools for eight to ten years before becoming educa- 
tional drop-outs? JVhat recommendations can be made for the 
prevention and treatment of Illiteracy in a democracy? 

yPrpoedure 




Oral hist?>¥y was used as a technique to explore in depth the 
life experiences of one adult illiterate* The author had tutored 
and counseled her individually ^in her home beginning in May 
■1971. She leafned to read and changed psychologically In the 
/.pi^cess* Hgr life story was taped during successive summers, 
/ Vmnscribed, and edited. Lett.ers and interviews with family, 
^ frwnds and involved educator^ corroborated and augmented her 
oral history* 



^ Results and Conclusion s 

The subject's illiteraqy was caused by multiple factors: a 
mild perceptual weakness, linguistic deprivation/ and strong 
psychological factors caused by social factors in her eai*ly en- 
vironment. Social factors that contributed tq^fcer disability In- 
volved family, school, and comniunity. Hpr suv^<luent life ex- 
periences reinforced strong feelings of infe^^tc#fty which wero 
deeply entrenched. Only reading therapy could'have released 
her potential, however she isl perAanfcntly impaired in our lit- 
eratesdclet^due to the years of ego deprivation* 
" Hl^onimewlatlons are In two a^e^, prevention and treat- 
ifient of illiteracy* 'I'o prevent illiter^ity^eacherii^niust be sen- 
sitized to the devai(tating psychological effects of reading dis- 
abijt^y and taught diagnostic -prescriptive techniques. Referral 
foi' i^eadlng treatment is never too late o)^4*nipossible. With . 
adAt illiterates counseling must beii^^ftcomitant \v^th. reading 
Instruction becaus€f of tlie tremend/us psychological Impact* 
The tfoci^l. aspects of reading disaoility are the major discov- 
eries* of this in depth re.search. SocWy contributes to the ego 
destruction of our unfortunate illiterates. ^*he family, school, 
larger conit]|unity, and finally all of society share In the re- 



sponsibility* 



\ 



VTIONSfflPS OF INFORMA'h 



RELATIONSfflPS OF INF(J)RMAtldNAI. BACKOROUINJD, 
AURAL COMPREHENSION, IQ, AND MtJJi'UOD OF INSTRUC^ 
TION TO READfiHt ^CinKVKMKNT Order No. 7909994 



ERIC 



FARMER, Wilniiyat^()n, -Ecil). Temple tInivt.M sity, 1979.' 
93pp. '^^'■'•ii 

■ 'i^i 

This study w:is designed to invr\sti|^nlr» the relalionships • 
and predicliv*' valqos of inforni;iMr)nn] l):u*kgi(.)und, aural com- 
prehension, and IQ'to readin^^ achievement at the cm\ of first 
grade. This was done in an attempt to deterrninr* if measures 
of informational hackKround and anral comprehension might he 
used in place of niea.su r^s of intelllKence to predict reading 
acheivement." Further the study Con.*?idored the rnethfxl of in- 
struction wlwMi examining the relationships and predictive val- 
ues of the above factors to reuelinj', a(^hl(>vemenl . The following 
hypotheses were tested: 



AT. 
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1. Infonnanonal hackKro^md will hAvo lh(» hi[?lH;sl cOVijjpla- 
tlon and pgodictivo valuo amonj^ informational back-v ' J 

* ground, aural cornprohcnsion and IQ,'Wtien usiiif^ road- ^ 
. Ing achlevcnienl as llu; doi)<'nd<;nt va^lal)l(\ * 

2. Aural cornprelionsion will l)o .sin'Oi^id In correialion and 
predictive valu(» anioiu' informational haclu^round*, aural 
conipKtdioiuiion and IQ whrn u.sin^'. r('adln^l^^ll^*voin(»nt 
as th«^dt»p<'ndcnt variahlo, 

3. Thore will ho no si|',iufi(*ant (iittri (Mic(»^ln tlu' rolatirtn 
ship and predict ivt* value of informational l)ai*k{<r()und, 
aural comprchfuj^iotf, and iQ to rt»adiiu^ achlt'vt'nu^nt 
betworn child! en ^(roup<'d oi;^ the ha.'U^ of sox. 

4. Thore will ht» no sij'.nificant diff^M ortc^? iri'tlK' relation - 
ship and predictive value of informati(«uil l)a(;k^;round, 
jluTal coiuprehvnsion, arid IQ hetw^um tWo gi;oups of chil- 
dren p;rouped on tho ba5>is of instructional method. 

Tlie Slos.son Intellij^ence Test for Children and Adults (SIT) 
and the Gatos-Maf-rMnitie Headin^^ TvM, Primary Level Form A 
were administered to childn iSm e'l^^ht m^n-t .fii^t p^-ade 
classes located in Canuien, N<iw Jersey. Scores from the En- 
vironment and Aur.il Comprchtuision subtests of the Stanford 
Early School Achievement Test, which was administered at the 
pnd of the kInder^;aI ten year, were p;ath(M ed from tl\i' chddien's 
cumulative folders. The* Knvlronnien^subtes^ vkih us<'d to mea- 
sure informational hack^^round. The Aural Compreh<msion suh|^ 
lest was used to Pleasure aurai comprolK.'nsioh. F<oading was v 
taught usinj^ either an analytic plionlcs nu»thofl or a synthetic 
phonics nn!thod, ^ 

An analysis of bhe data indicated that informational back- 
ground had th(? highest (M)rrelation and predictive viilue with 
reading achiev^mtMit^ Usin^^ Pearson product ipiom(»nt correla- 
tion ^Spfrtf»fficient of r - .602 was obtained for informational 
bacl^i'oiyid compared to r ^ .589 for IQ and r - .507 for atiral 
cornphetlcnsion. expected from the correlations^ st(»pwise 
multiple rcjrressiun nnalysis solet^te'd informational background 
first in pre(iirtiv(.» value. 

The IQ, rathei' than aural com4>reherisi»)n, was «<»C(>nd in 
correlation and predictive valueT Both variables, howevar, were 
slKTiificantly related ^o rea<linjr achn;vem(»nt, 

The variables were alsf) si|:nificantly relat(»d U\ reading 
achievement when boys as a grrnip and f^irls as a were 
considered. When Fish(?r's 7. -statistic was p(*rf/)rm(»d no sig- 
nificant difference.s were Tound between the corr(*lations ol)- 
tained for boys and girls. 

An analysis.of tho data indicated thnt IQ had the luKhest cor- 
relation an<t predictive value with reading achii»v(Mnent fr)r the' 
synthetic phonics group, while tho reverse was true for the an- 
alytic phonics group, A significant difff^rence was found be- 
tween the two correlations. Informational background was sig- 
nificantly rtMated tr) both methrnls. Aural comprehension had 
the highest correlation to rttg^in|^ achievement whe^i the ana- 
lytic phonics method Was ui^B^but it had the lowest correlation 
when a synthetic phonics m^md was used. 

^It can he concluded from this study that infr>rmational back- 
ground, aural compreh(»nsi()n and iQ \ivo significantly related 
to readlr^g achievement. Tt can also be crmcluderi that these fac- 
tors are significantly related t^) reading achievenujut fpr bot,h 
boys and girls. A.- further conclusion is that within tlio different * 
methods o?^*inst ruction the variables have significantly different 
relationships, Th(M-(»fore, method of ln.structir)n should be con- 
sldered when determining the relationships (»^ various factors 
to reading achicv(Muent. 

I 

\ 



TtiP: RKLATIONSIIIi'' liK'I'WKFN. bMCi.F-CONCFJPT AND THE 
AlilLlTY TO^ANAI.Y/K liKADINCi AfMlIKViCMk^NT AMONG 
TIIUn)'ANI) SIXTH GHAOK CIIII.DUKN Order No. 7900690 



Mi(!hii'.an Stat(» University,^ 



FKLTON, Martha IIarri(»t, Ph.iX 
IPTO. I30pi). 

f ^ 

The purpose of tliis study was to s<M»k informatiou reJurdlng 
the relatiunshtp of self -concept to a child's perception yf his 
reading abilttiey. in relationship to liis p(»ers and toJij^)er ^ 
ception of liis ability to une specific skills in reading on the 
i^third and sixth f.ra'de levels. This study i^xamined th<» accuracy 
'i/of both third and sixth (;rad(»rs in- analy/.ing tluui reading sKills 
and r^^ading ahilitres, 
^ T\w population (»f this study was compos<»d (»f all third and 
^ sixth gradiv's frtuu n<»ckwlth Schot»l, C.r.nid Ilapids Public 
^Schools, <irahd Ijapids, Michigan. Tlu^re w(»re 45 third-^trad- ' 
ers and 3» .siXjrtrgrad(»rs in the sample/ 

The Coopa-sinith Self-^;st<»em inv<»ntory au<i the Self-^Anal- 
ysis Heading Test, (levelope<l for this study, wer(» administered 
. to ail the third, and Tiixth p.rAflers as a group t<\st, The Bader 
Individual H(»ading ^Analysis was administered to each student 
• irfWviduaUy. T(»sLiii{; was compl<»t(»d durini* the first two weeks 
in November lOVv/ Scores from (lie H^^adilig Sub-test of the 
Metropolitan Achiev(»mentHT(»st, ndminist(»red duriuK *he Sprltij^ 
of 19V7, wer<^.ol)tained frorti the p(M-nianent records foy the pur- 
pose of dct(»riniiiin^ accur'acy of r(»sponse-on i>art 1 of the Self- 
Analysis Headin;* Test. Uoth j^^oup t<»sts wore read^orally so 
. that readii\^ vocabulary woidd not b(» a problem, . . 

The hypoth<»ses' were t<»s(<»d usinj', nonparametr ic eorrela*- 
tions, sp.'cificany, tli<» Sp(»ni man Hank CV^rrelation Coefficient 
and th(» Mann-Whitnev I) Te^;t, S(atisti( al infcjrmritlon was ob-? 
tain(»d from the Micl^i{;an S(at<» Universitv Computer ami Data 
I*roce.ssinj^ CentfM' usinr, tlu* S(>SS^ Stati.jtic.d Pack^iK<* f^V'' the, 
. Social Sci<Mices. Voj'.elback CnmputcM' C*ent<M-, NortJiwtpl(^\n 
.Universilv, Verr-ion MSU, September 1(5, 107G, The .05 
level of confid<MiC(» w.'.s a<lopted as bein^». sii^nificant foKthc* 
purpose of this study. ^ 

Thye<» r(»se,u ch hs |?ollies(»s were (fevelop(»d for study. Op- 
er^^tional null hvi>othcses wert* (!(»riv(»d from each of the||-<»-. 
search hvp<i(hf»s(v'>. - The tlw ee Ii\ pulhese;; were: 

l.** Thcrr- ib .i rel.it KMishIp between stud^mts' self-concept 
and 

accural Y ol tluMi perceplmn*; oi i e;i/i'ni[; ability 
in 1 rlatKiiiiihip to lIuMr peei *, \ 



II, Tlier(» is a re!.ltlon^;l 
sln'l<»nts' pel ceptuiiiJ 
♦.kill;; in re.wlinr.' and 

/ t'iK.r.f skill:.. 



lip between tliirfi aiul si.xth j;rafh» 
; (jf tlu'ir 7ii>Uity to ws(» specific 
tlie act iit a. \ uilhwinch th(»v use 



Major KindingH 

<y 

Data were Rubmitt(»d to analVsis of covar lanc(». The ad- 
Justed estim:aesor the treatment effect on the STEP posttest 
of listening waft 10.59, with a standard erroc of 3,05, favoring 
the experimental group (F - 12,03, p less than ,002), and waa 
significant at the .05 level. 

The ad}uste(r estintate gf the treatment effect on the STEP 
reading^est resulted In a difference between the groups of 8.9, 
wlth^a standard error of 2.89, favoring the experimental group 
(F ^ 9.49, p less fhan .005), and was significant at the .05 lev^l. 
, ' The adjusted estimate of the treatment effect on the NCTE 
critical readijig te^st, A LOOK AT LITERATURE, was 3:9, 
with a standard error of 2.02, favoring, the experimental i?roup 
. (F ^ 3. GO, p less tfian .07), which did not reach the. 05 level of 
slgnlflcmue. ' 



ERLC 



Conclusi ons 

It appe'ars that iustructivn in critical listening shoi^Jd Ue 
included in reading Instruction in the elementary school. 

Chlldren*s Uterature appears to be an effective medium for 
Improving critical listening, critical readli^j^ and general read- 
Infj comprehension. 

Direct Instruction In crltj^j^-al listenitigin which select lit- 
erary materials are used appears tr) improve subjects' j>f)sU • 
tive attifud«#i toward reading^ as well jy^^illtles to thlnk^and 
respond critically lo lllerature. ^ 



KKLAnONSHlP liKTWKKN HltiCKP tlVt: C:OMMUNlCATipN 
MODAl.lBK Pia<F()^\yrf3Tjr, AND SKl.KCrKI)^ l.KAHNhTh 
. VAKIAIU.KS" ' N ()i(l(M No. 7!K)I)653 

* V 

GAINKS, Mai^jaret Ann.,K(M). K;i.sl Tcxns State Univcisity, 
197,8. 1 34pp. A(ivis(?r: Jaiues \\. Wilson 

Pu^jH)K(? Ifr tlu? J^t^J^:^ y\\\^ study inv«*st i|<;U<?(i tl»c secondary 
student's rereptive coiniuunicatioii luudalify ptM for luaiu e, afl 
nioasurod by arcu^aty of recall, and its i clat ionslnp to loading' 
achievexiUMit grado level, ^eadin^ pot^enlial j;rade le^^el, and 
ability ^*ex. , h 

I'roreduie: Ninety -two students in tlu» iuntti, lentt^ eU?vei»th, 
aTW twelftli j'.rades (forty- six males and forty six fenudes) wer^ 
Aandoinly a}isi^',ned, by ii^^ding aeliievenient ^',rad(? Iev(d, t*.one 
nuxie of presentation (^mditory or visual) and to one niode of 
response J[oral or x^ ritten). Aeeuraey of recall was nu»asured 
with-an au(<itory or a visual cloze test ov(m ll^e exact prose 
presentation p.i;ssage, A sul)ject in the auddory pri'senlalion 
■group was exposed to tb(» iftiditory clo/e^t^t. A subject in the 
, visual presentation jjroup was exposed to the visu.d clo/.e totit. 
The clu/e lest score, readmj^ aclnevenuMit ^^ ade level, read- 
ing potential grade level, and alnlity by sex \v(m e statistically 
exannned witti the indepi'iuieril t lest anil with anal\sis of vari-% 
anee for diffeVence and uitei act lory 

Findings; There was a significant difference b(»lween the 
modes of present at ion. Then? was no si^'.nd icanl intci action 
between t^ie nuules of pr.osentat'ion and i i*ading achievement 
gi ado level, fXMding potefit laT gi aile level, or ability by sex. 
There was significant interaction between the niode of presen- 
tation and Uie mode of respons^. IMiere was sigfiifici^nl diUer- 
ence between levels of reading ai hi(»vement and b(dw(»eii levels 
-of reading potential, Ttiere was no significant diffei enco be- 
tween the al)ility of the males and of ihe females^ 

Conclusions: Kor this group, the visual prt^entation was 
the nu)re elficient mode. Tlie mode of preseritatinn was not in- 
fluenced by reading; achievement grade level, M (Mding potential 
grade level, or ability by sex. The vi^Pual wr itten presenta- 
tion/response was the most effective method. The auditory- 
written presetitat irtri/responsc was the Usist effective ni(*thod. 
The' students in tlie highest r eading, acriieveinent grade level 
group perfortned sigrdf irant ly bettor th;wi those in the lowest 
reading achievement grade lev(d group, but not significantly 
better than the students in th(»,aver age reading a( Jii(?vemerit 
grade level group. The slu(fents in the averages rcMding. achieve- 
. ment grade le.vel group perfornurd signifrc .uit-iv better than 
th{)se in the lowe^jt r(»ading acliievement gr ade level g.roup. The 
highest reading potential gr adc? lev(?l students perform(»d sig- 
nificantly t)etter than the aver age a;ui the lowest r eading poten- 
tial grade levfel students, The students in the avcMage reading 
IK)tential gl ad^ It^vel gi ojip did not per form si|',mfu antly b(»tter 
than those fn the lowest reading potential giafle level i^ioup. 
Although thei-e wfis no si|',mf ic.inr dif f(M (»nce between the ability 
of the males and of the females, th(» fernaU^s attained a larger 
mean score than the males. . < 



HEMLSPHKKIC I^ATKHAM'PY AND MO TOI^ I .ATKI< A LITY IN 
FOUR LEVKLS OF RKADINC; ACHIKVKMKNT 

Order No. 7910917 



^he pur pose of thus study was to determine if motor Jluter- 
ality as det(!rmimnl by diffe rentijil proficicnc.y of the hands, is 
related to r*eading deficiencies. A second pur|M),se was tt> deto 
mine If motoric, laterality ran be iIhcmI as efficiently as tachis- 
toscopTc half-fieUl pre;.t»ntations to (lutermine h(*rnisphe*rlc 
laterality. The final purpose was to deteruune if ine(unplete 
hemispheric laterali/.ation is related to;ill l(?vels of reading 
deficiency or only to the S(?ver(? cast?s, 

Kighty white, male children between the ages iff fi to lO 
years wer^ divideinnto four reading level groups on the bas'is 
of the diff(jrence between yielr chrono|ogi('al and readirjg age, 
as determined by the reamng recognilipri subtest of the Pea.- 
body Individual Acliievement Test. All subjects w(?re also 'Ad- 
ministered a tachistoscopic half-fi(d(l presentation and the 
Fitts tapping task a,t four le.vels of difficulty. 

The results u{ aif arialys'ls of variance indicated tliat the 
motor laterality .scores of the Fitts lapping task do not differ 
an^ng any of die fovrt reading, groups. The analysis ()/ vari- 
ance further indicated that th(?re was a difference among the ' 
reading groujis on the tachiV.t()Scopic half- field presentation 
scores, with the diffrrerjce betwi?en tlu? scores of the left and 
right visual half-fields l(ec(uu^irig less as ttie reading deficit in- 
Creased. However, thi*; (difference only became significant 
when the reading deficit was eighteen months or more.' The 
results of a P<»arson Product Moment Correlation indicated 
that there was no-^lgnificarit correlation beTv^tniji the tachisto- 
scopic half-field presentation and the Fitts laj)i)ing task. 
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The pur^)ose of this study was to (l(»terruine if a relation^ * 
Ship existed between teacher kntnvledge, teaching e.xper i^nce. ♦ 
and teachers' college hours in reading iwid student reading 
aphievement. Teacher knowledge waii determined liy the use 
of the Hu'**ntor y of T<Mch<'r Kiiowlerh'.e oPHe;\(ling and student 
gains were determmrMl iiy tlicuse of tlw» St anford Di agnostic 
^l^'*^^l»J^^ Forms W 1 and W 11. IMu* stiiclv was mnd'ueted 
' for five igpiths in r.radfs four, five and six in four schools 
of the M"lilville Schor)l. Pifdr icl, St T,oui';. Missouri. The popu - 
' lation consisted of Ihiitv teachers, ton each ;d ^-.rades four, five 
y and six, an«l their resp<Mdivf sevrn hundred twenty tW\» stu- 
tients. 

Gains were analyzed by analytds of covariance. . Teacher 
knowledge and t<»achiiig expru lenee w<m c found to have an affect 
on student gain in vocabulary ;at grades fiv(» atVl six. Teacher 
knowledge, (experience and cWlb^ge hours did not have an affect 
on Jftudent \\',\\n in conipreh(»n\ion. Other teaclier variables not 
isolated in this study were found to h.ive an ^if feet on student 
gain in coni[)r clieri-sion. ' 
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Since 1937 tin* re has hvvw a great4^!al o{ r(»S(»ar(*h in an at- 
tc'mjjt to determine if inconipl(»te tu^niispher ic lateralization Is 
related to dyslexia in (^liildrt^n. H()w(?ver, the results of these 
investigations have been <»xtrertiely contradictory, with many 

J Investigators finding such a relationship to exist, anil just as 
many others finding no such relationship.^ 

The Contradict ionft must lead to sev<?ral considerations. 
The conslAeratlori'i, addressed by, thi.^ study, irudiid(j the jKissi- 
billty that Hio conc(»pt of a relationship i>otwe(m reading defi- 
ciency and laterality is not valid; the UKdlunls used for deter- 
mining laterality arcj^ not appropriate; and that the greatly 
varying mett^od;; of defining dyslexia hav(» contribute to the con-. 
. tradlctory research findings. Two of the more* poptilar niothodw 
for determining laterality have been tachistoscopic. half-field 
nr^ncntatlons and hand prefer<uuH» Inventor bvs. Dysb^xla h^^s 

l^pvy^"In defined as a reading deficit ranging from six months to 

CI\Lv>>r two years. 
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This study investigated the relat tonshtp bt»t ween the R-! 
cognitive style and word recognition ability of second-grade 
children. It was hypothesized that a Hefleetrve or an Impulsive 
cognitive style would tend to influence one*s ability in learning 
to rec()grii/o (u* decfKle words, an important skill, irr itading. 
Therefore, the H-I cognitive style was corisider(?d to be a 
potentially significant varialile in reading achievetnent. 

All second grade studerf^s in one school within a public 
school district on the eastern (»nd of Long Ishuid were the po- 
tential Ktibj»»cts for the stwiy. Moweyer, only those who could 
be clearly Identifieil as Reflective or Impulsive were ai'tually 
included as subjects. In addition, intelligence was statistically 
equali/e/l. A total of 104 second graders, fifty-two (r)2) Heflec- 



tlve and (Ifty-two (02) Impulsive, constitufed the sample. The 
pupils etlended tlie school during the months of Februai'y 
IhrougH June of 1978. 

Thi|ee et'flerion tests were administered; (I) The Matching 
Familiar FipureJ Test (MFF), the measuVe of H-I which 
was IrJdividually administered to all seoujiji griuie students In 
the scliool, (25 The Otis-I.enn(m lSnentarAl)ility Tost, the mea- 
sure <jlf intelli^^ence, administered to all students who hai.1 been 
identified as Heflective or Impulsive iiHhe second ^;rade, in 
smalMgrailps, (3) The IJIevig^d Word Recognition Test, a mea- 
sure pf word recognition ablmy developed by this investigator 
for tll« study. The test consist* of two lists of twenty (20) 
^ word i and fwo sets of paragraphs, all, individually adminis- 
tered . , • . ' 

F ve null hypotheses and two exploratory questions were 
estat: llshed f oTr the investigation. Hypofheses One and Two* 
predicted no relationship l)etween Reflective and Impulsive 
second grade children when they read words in list form and, 
thetT, hvord|uAvithin the context of paragraptis. Hypotheses 
Three aj^d™)ur predicted no difference betw&eoJ[|npul*>iv© 
chlldnen when they read words in and out of context. and no dif- 
ferenqtfwhen Reflective children read in and out of context. 
The fUth hypothesis predicted that there would be no differ- 
, ence between the Reflective and Impulsive subjects in the types^ 
of errors they made as ttiey read words within context. Errors 
were categorized into ten types which had been established by 
Kagan In ;in earlier ^tudy. The ten error categories were: 
- Mlsprbnunciations, Meaningful substitutions. Non-meaningful 
substitutions, Self corrections. Skipped lines. Intrusions, Inten- 
tional omissions. Impulsive oYnissiDns, ;ind Suffix errors. 

The two exploratoa^ questions raised by this Investigator 
concerned: (I) the^uestion of whether boys and Rirls were dif- 
ferent in their word recognition achievement when wofdswere 
in and out of cante.x|, and (2) whether the top twenty-five per- 
c;ent and p(K)rest twenty -five pj^rAnt achievers in reading, 
based on teacher judgment, fell into the Reflective or Impul- 
sive cognitive style. 

The second tirade population one elementary school were 
first tested on the MFF to deterjnine thei r placement on the 
R-I scale; Of the one hundred ami eighty-six (186) s^;p^d 
' graders, one hundred and fr)urte^( 1 1 4) were identified as Re- 
flective or Impulsive. In order to ipstablish two groups, one 
Reflective and one Impulsive, of equivalent intelligence, the 
Otis-Lennon Mental Al)ilLty Test was admiuistered. In this 
way, two groups of equivalent i'nteUigence were established 
consisting of fifty-two (52) Reflectivei^hildren and fifty-two 
(52) Impulsive children.^ Kach of the^children was then ad- 
ministered the Dfe vised Word Recognition Test, One word list 
and one set ■ip^ragraphs was re;ui.by each child. Errors 
made by the liibjects were recorded by tfie examiner. The 
order or^the reading of the word lists ;uKi paragraphs was al- 
ternated so that an ^ual number of students read first from 
the paragraphs. The nuinhAr-ets^rrors m;ide on the wor^ lists 
and paragra[)h3 'vt'as calculaiB<L Only those words which ap- 
'peared on the word lists were calculated for errors in the para- 
graphs. When the errors mJule.were cat.egori/ed, all wo^ds 
within th* paragraphs were considered for error type. 

A Split- Plot» Analysis was computed with significance set 
at the M level ;md applied to te%t four of the five null hypothe- 
ses. To test the fifth hypothesis, ton t-tests were applied to 
N(|ie number of errf)rs made in each of the ten error categories 
• byttt«-Hfttlective aoid Impulsive groups. Chi-S(juare analyses 
Were applied to the data in order to test for the exploratory 
questions. 

Findings revealed no signlficimt differences between tlie 
R-I groups in the number of errors m;ule either on the li.st of 
words or on the paragraphs road. In addition, no signific;mt 
differences were seen when the Reflective and Impulsive sub- 
y^Jects read words in list form or in pariu?raph form. In examin- 
ing the number of errors made by*both groups of subjects in the 
ten error categories, tu) significant differont'es were found in. 
any of the categories. 

In answer to tlie explonitory que.stlons. no differen(?e was 
found between boys and gl/*ls in the nunil)er of word recognition 
^•rrors they made iu^^^Mjut oV context' Hf)wever, tlie re was a 
significantly larger number of boys in (he Impulsive category 
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than girls although no .such dif/er ence was seen in tlie Refl^- 
tive group. A significant difference avtis foui^d wlien the. strong- <i 
est readers and poore.st readers of the >*eo()nd grade classes, 
as Judj^ed by their teachers, were analyzed for their R-I dis- 
position. There were significantly more Reflective children 
In the best reader category than Impulsivfe^crluldren and more 
Impulsive than Reflective children in the jTOorest readef'cate- 
eory. ^ ' ' ^ 

On the ba^is of the findings, no evidence was found that the* 
R-I cognitive style had a significant relationship \<f\[h word 
recojmition^performancfe of second grade children. The MFF 
waS4K>t found TO be a predictor of strength or wejiknessJn word * 
recojinition except for extremely g(K)d or poor readerV^ 
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1. StcitonuMit of the Problem. Kxp(?rt and clinical JiMgment 
indicates tliat lei^rnlng disabled children exhibit difficulty *ln the 
use of word recognition skills, but rosoarph examining the word 
recognition skillij of learning djsablod chlldrcn-is lacking. The 
wordv<co{;nlti(int.skllls used by learnitig disabled children have * 
not beenVlcarly Itivcstigatod or defined and It !tas not been 
demonstr^Ued thUt learning disabled children have greater dif- 
ficulty than averii^c children in the use of word recognition 
skills. Therefore; this study was undertakf^n to Investigate the 
dffferences between the word recognition skills of l(»arnlng dis- 
abled children evioonrlng reading problems (LO), average 
re^iders with equivi»lont reading ability (YN), and average read- ' 
ers with a;i equivalent c!ir(mologlcal ;i^e (ON). 

2- ^!ij££l5.- ^l^^^y consisted of three groups of 15 sub- 

jects each. Subjects In all three groups scored"withln the r^r^e 
of.+^ onetsttmdard deviation on a group or Individual intelligence 
test ac^nilnistered dilrlng the preceding two ye:irs. Subjects In 
the LD Aid YN groups scored between 2.8 and 3.7 on the Com- 
prehensloVi Subtest of the Stanf()rd Ol^ai^juistlc Reading T|||t, 
^^evel 1 , («|nRTJ)- Subjects In'the YN * and * ON" grcniV ri- 
celved no special scriricefl||ln addition, the LD group met/the 
following requirements: (1) were fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
stiKlents receiving learnlW disabilities services and (2) were 
rated lndopAn(i<'ntly by thJee experts as meeting the U.S.O.E/s 
definition orMearning dl.sal)ilities. The YN gr()U[) was com- 
posed of aveAage third graders, while the ON groups was 
composed of kverage fifth graders. ^ . 

3. Prf) cedVires T]ie procedures consisr^Ml of two assess - 
iient sessionfA five training sessions, and reHal)ility m/asures. 
During tho/jfirs\ assessment session, each sui)ject wa-^ indl - 
vlduaLlj^ a^rninl\tere.d sections I-V of the Sundl>ye Minimal 
Contr ast Phbnic\ Test (SMCPT). The SMCPY proVidecT^meii^ 
sure of th<' subjects non-text word retMi^jnltion skills. During 
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the sec(^id assessVtir'nt session, each subject was individually 
administered an oital reading; .»iample. Analysis of oral read'lng 
miscue.'Hlndrc.ded Vn-lext word Tecognitioii profici(mry; the 
ability the r<?ader\ to use graphic, semantic, or. syntactic 
cues 1/ connected r<)tiding; and the al)ility of the reader to de- 
tect l/l-text word recognition eirors and sucressfuUy correct 
tho^ errors. .The training |i^';;sion.if corvsij^ted of training ex- 
aminers in the collect\on ;uul analysis of the datit Since the 
« SMCPT and the oral ritading saniple are Informal measures, It 
^ was necessary to e.'itaiAi?;)! sconng reliability for thef.e instru- 
ments. Fleven percent W the fests ^er<» Independently scored 
by two examiners, and the results indicated that'examiners 
were consistent in their adminlstratif)ri and s^oring of the two • 
Instruments. 

4. Resvilt*;. No significant differences were fnund l)et\veen 
the l/D, YN, and ON' j^-oups on:' mean score on the SMCPT. 
I~V; mean percent of sub.stitution miscues which were grUpht- * 
cally, semantlcally, or syntactically acceptai)le; mean percent' 
of mlscue.M successfully corrected; and mean percent of mis- 
cues unsuccessfully corrected The I.O aru! ON groups dif- 
fered on the mean numi)er of oral rt>adlnf, miscues {)roducod 
on <^n oral reading Samph'. ^J!^ 



.5. Conclusicms. The I.D group did not differ from th^^ 
average readers on: (1) a measure, of n()n-t(!xt word. recog- 
nition skHlB, (2) the? ahlllty to us(» graphic; s(Mnanti(:, or syn- 
tactic cues in reeognl/.lng words In t«xt, (3) and on the ahility , 
to detect in-text \v0r4l recognition errors and successfiilly 
correct those errors, floweviM', the LD atid ON grt^ijps dif- 
fered on ]n-text word recognition proficiency. This woiild sug- 
gest thai learning disabled children evldenclng-readijig prob- 
lems and average reader us(? similar non-t(»xt and n\-tox:t word 
recognition skills, but that learning disabled chddren are less 
efficient in tlu? use of thoso skills. In addition, thl» 4?(hicati(mal 
Implications of the findings wore diS(MUiS(»d and a profile of the 
word recognition skills of learning disabled children was pre- 
sented, t > 

THE -JRELATIOI^SHIP AMONG StiLECTEI) WO lU")^ AT TACK 
SKILLS, SELEdTED COMPKEHEiNSION SKILLS, SELECTED 
LISTENING SKILLS, AND INT^LLlGfcNCE - ' 

0^rder No. 79t)6319 '. 
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Purpose ' . . 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the extent to > 
which certain word analysis and word recognition sktlls relate 
to the literal and Inferential- aspects of comprehension among 
fifth grade children. Also of concern was the relationship of 
. listening comprehension to reading cotriprehension and the ex- 
tent to which Intelligence influences these relationships. Stated 
In question form, the study^att^mpted to answer the following: 

^ • ^ 
' 1, What is the relationship of intelligence to selected word 

analysis and word recognition skills, tt> selected com- 
prehension, and listening skills? ^ 

2. What is the relationship of word aJiily.sis and word 
recognition skills to literal axid inferential compro- 
hensibn of the passages read? : ^ 

3. What ls the relationship of literal compr^hensloti to in- 
ferential comprehension of passages read?^ 

' - . ** 

4. What is the relationship of literal ;uid inferential com- 
t)rehenslon of p{^ssage3 road to listening comprehension 
of passages, heard read? . 

5. To what extent will the.interrelatedness of skifls arnong 
domains differ amot\g ^ood and poor readers? ... 



positive relationship between intelligence and reading 
c(Mnprehension is sngnl^i^antly stronger for gocxl read- 
. et-s wluni gooti and poor roadt^rs are tiet or mined by a 
word recognitvon test. ' *". 

4, A signifieant poiiitive linear relationship exists between ♦ 
^ intelligence and listoniug con^prehension for gopd jread- 

crs (,25 to ,55) but ulA for poV)r readerfi (,15 to M), This 
> ^ positive relationship betwrnin intelligence and listening, 
6omprehentiion is significantly stronger for good read- 
ers when good and poor readers' are (letjjrmlJied by a 
word recognition tost, 

5. A significant positive linear rel^^tiionship exists 'bet ween 
ttie word analysis skills iu\d the';il)ility to recognlvie 
words (.35 U) .69). 

means of the vDonl recognition test and the wOrd * 
analysis tests differ significantly for good and poor read- 
^ ers an(J the rineai* relationship between the word analy- * 
sis skills and the ability to recognize words/dlffere for >* 
good and' poor readers. 

7, ^ A significant positive linear relationship exists b^tweeii^ 
♦ word recognition ability and reading' comprehension. 

This relationship is ,76 for literal comprehension and 
.52 for inferential comprehension,^ ' * 

8, A significant positive linear relationship exi$t& between 
the word analysis skills and reading comprehension X.15 
to .65). This linear rolation.shlp differs for good and ^ 

* poor readers, 

9, A significant positive linear relationship exists between 
, literal reading eoniprehensFon and inferential reading 

comprehension (.C19), This significant positive relation- 
ship exists for good readers but* not for poor rea<Jer8 
wh(*h good or poor reiulers are dqtermined by the read- 
^, Ing mehsure. * . 

^'10. A slgrtificant positive linear relationship exists "between 
reading comprehension and listening comprehension (,63 
to .66). This signflichnt positive relationship Is stronger 
for good readers (,57 to .72) than for poor readera (,23 
to .43). * - 

11, The meiuis of the reading-test and the Jistening test 
differ significantly for go(jd and poor readers. 
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Vfsdvi required to/omplete this study were obtai?ied from 
a sample of 109 fift/ grade students from an elementary -school 
In a large urban district. A cross- sect if »n of students from 
various socioeconomic levels was obtained. The five tost mea- 
sures administered to obtain \%' data were !) srlectetl sub- 
tests of the McCuUough Word- Analysis Tests, 2) an investl- 
♦ftat or -devised word recognition (vocabulary) test, 3) an 
investigator-devised reading test, 4) ;m itivostigator-devised 
hstening test, and 5) the Lorge-Thorndike IntellrgQuco' Tests. 

The analysis of the d^ata utilj/e^d the tef-hnitjues of 1) de- . 
script ive statist ic{i, 2) the Pearson prmhi(:t;mornent correlation 
to deternrilrtp the extent of the relatiyntthips existing between 
W(jrd analysis and word re^tognition skills, reading comprehen- 
sion, listening comprehai>^ion, and intelligence, and 3) the z 
transforn\ation test totletermine the strength of signlficmit cor- 
relations between good and poor readers. 

Conclusions 

Bas^ on the findings, the folhjwing concln.'-.ions wer e made: 
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A significant positive liru»jr icLft ionship exists between 
Intelligence and word analysis skills (.27 to .65). 

A significant; positive linear^reUitloriship exists between 
verbal i^jtelligence and word recognition^. 79). 

A slgnificmit positive linear relatlohshlp exists between^ 
IntelligolWe and reading cotnprehension for good readers 
(.23 to .55) but not for poor readers (.09 to .30). This 
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• Tlie study examined tlie relatioifships of Wechsler Intelli- 
gei^ee Scale for Children (WI.SC) .subtev^t score's of leaTning 
disabled secondary students to vocaiTulaf^, comprehension and 
total reacfing gain.s on the Culiforni^a Achievement Test (CAT). 
The srtOjects were ninety-one learning disaiHed ?^t\idents, grades 
severr thrmigh twelve, who were evaluated and diagnosed by 
competet\t authority t(?arns from 'the Ouachita ^^arish SeVit>ol 
System and the Special Fducajion Department at Northeast 
^Louisiana University (NI.U) in MonrciC, L(Mii<iiana. 

The students were feferre^l to special re«ource rooms in 
^he Ouachita T>arish an'fj Monroe Citjr School Systems or in clini- 
ctil setti-ngs at NI.U. All stwdents wore instru^^by partici- 
pants in^iAjearniriK disability certification prof^mi sponsored 
at NLU tV ^'''<M^'<*t HOLD -(Helping Operation in Learning Dis- 
abilitiflftt), a'?iecondary special education pr()ject funded by the 
United States Office of Education, the llureau of Education for 
the Handicapped and Title VI-G. 

Post test gains ot losses in school months were computed 
for each student and a canonical analysis was applied to the re- 
sulting data in order to determine wh^tticr any subtest scores 
on the Wise correlated with rearling achievement subtest gains 
on the CA r. ^ 

Results of the study revealed no significant correlation at 
the .0! nor at the .05 levels significaruM*. HoWever, had a ' 
larger sample si/.e been possible, data trends si^iggestod Sev- 
eral possibilities for significance at the .05 lev^. Important 
findings were; (1) positive Correlations were f(jund among 
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three Wise subtests (Information, Comprehension^ artd 
ture ArrunKement) ami the CAT Total Reading- swore ^aln at 
the .0839. level of sij^nifu-ance; (2) positive correlations were 
found among five WISC 8ul)te"8t scores (Infornuitifi'i, Sfniilari- 
tles, Comprehension, Picture Coniphttion, and iMcture Arrange- 
ment) and Rdadin^ Vocabulary ;i,t the .0858 level of significance. 
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fleUaB. Pettit 

This study Investigated seoond-', -third- and fourth-grade 
disabled readers' conceptual understMiding of '*a word^ when 
presented visually jyid auditorlally. Forty-two children, divided^ 
flit o groups of 14 students from each grade level, were draWn 
from three elementary* schools^Ut Columbia, Missouri. All 
subjects had aii IQ of 85 oBf.above, according to.th^ results of^ 
the Slosson Inte l ligence Te3t\ Disat>led ^eaders were identified 
by matching 6ach subject's reading achievement, as measured • 
by th^ Gates-MacGinltle Reading Test , to the results of the 
/Bond and Tinker Reading Expectancy. Formula. , Subject* were 
randomly selected from those who met criteria (0.66 months 
ox more below expectancy in grade two; 6.75 months or niore 
below expectancy in grade three; and 1.0 year or more belo\^i^ " 
expectancy In grade four). 

Rretraining tasks^and test stimuli were presented to each 
child individually. .Test stimuli consisted 61 raiidomly^brder^ 
examples of, seven classes of auditory stimuli and s^ypn cla9ses 
i of >^8ual stimuli. Subjects were randomly, assigned to first re- 
(i^lve either the auditory stimuli* or the visual .^tirngfl. ' 

A 3 (grade level) x 7 (auditory stimulus ;;lass) x 7 (Wgual 
stimulus class) univariate analysis of variance with. repSaled 
measures on the auditory. and visual stimuli clas^ factors was 
us^ to analyze the data. The ^6a weVe first /ur^lyzed in terms 
of the number of correct responses givep^hy the subjects at 
f^ch gratde level for ea(:h oi the 14 classes. A correct response 
was "yes** when the subject was presented with either a short 
or a long word aiid "no" wlien the siibjec^ wa^ pr^^s^nted with 
any of the remaining classes of stimuli. ' 

Additionally L tjie data were analysed <within ^ch ^rade level 
group relative to the number of ^lldlten who knew whether a 
particiflar type ol stimuli represented ''a word/* A child was 
classified us knowing the cor jf^ct concept if the response was 
" •'yes'* to all five^^resentations of both long and fHjort words In 
both auditory and t^lsual presentations iuid if the response was 
"nO" to all presentations of stimuli other than single words. 
The datit were converted to binary Jform by coding all of a sub- 
ject's responses to a class of stinftuU as 1** If the subject 
demonstrated knowledge of the concept according to the above 
criterion and "O** if the subject djd not. 

Thelirst analysis revealed t^jiat as a total group disabled 
readers gave significantly fewer correct responses bo Isolated 
letters or phonemes, syllables ^dflong words than to the other 
classes of stimuli. Within the elates of i)honemes ;u\d letters 
and syllables and long words, ^is^'bled readers gave signifi- 
cantly fewer correct responses tO^ phonemes a^ to>syllables 
when presented auditorially than to letters and ^sylla!t>les pre- 
sented visually. The subjects also gave significantly Jewer 
correct responses to long words. when presented visually than 
when presented audltoi'lally. second analysis indicated that 
significantly fewef subjects at grade level two responded cor- 
rectly to all extUTipIes in a stimulus class than at grade levels 
three or four. ^ 

Conclusions: The findings of this study led to thji^lloWing 
conclusions: (1) A significant number of disced readers at 
the second-, third- and fourii^-grade levels Indicate a lack of 
mastery of the cf)ncept of "a word." (2) As disabled readers 
progress from second grade to^rjades three and four, they In- 
dicate that they are closer to the attainment of the Concept ol 
^n. word.** (3)rTlie method of presentafton (auditory or visual) 
. has a significant effect on the ability ofMlsabled readijrs to re- 
spond correctly to cprtain stlnuill. A strong {)OssibHlty exists 
that responses will be affected \ry th^ degree of meaning 
0 _ ached to the $11 mull. . 



The purpose of (his stutly was to Invostigato mot^lingutstic 
'awarene^^s ant! conservation In yrmn^ t-luldre'n during the Initial 
. • stages of roaflin^ instruction. The torni nu'tallnguistic avyare- 
'ness as used in this study was liniitcci to nusisuros of the child's 
ability to.speak about or lu^ako jutl[}fiu(uits alH)ut written lan- 

♦ guJige or spoken langu;ige directly related to written J a"<^guage. 

Research questions centered on four areas: the relation- 
> |5 • shlj) of rnptaltugHbtie awareness to conservation; tlie^evflgp 
\^ me^nt pf the two farlors during tlie time of Initial readTng ln~ 
^ •etruction; the use of genres on nietaliuguistic awareness 
subtests and coriserv^lion tasks as predictors of fir,st -grade 
reading achievement; and the influence of school program xhi" 
either, factor, ' ^ ^ , 

<^ The study was het^uif in May with 124 Kindergiirten Subjects 

frorfl fiv(» schools in a hu ^e suburban Maryland county. Each ^ 
child was testet] individually with a Metaiin^.uistic Awarehoss 
BUttory (MAB) and the Concept Assessnfent Kit - Conservation 

• (CA^-C), Form A, The MAB and CAK-C were administered 
to each Subject again in October and in I)(jceniber of first grade, 

, _ The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test was administered In 
November. A group test of readii'ig achievement, the Gatesi 
MacGinitie Heading T>sts, Primary A, Form I, was ai|mlhls- 
tercdin January. A total of I0!i children ctuuplcted the s(;udy, 

Blvai'iate correlations were perfiuMued to investigate rela- 
•tionstdps among variables. Stepwise nuiHiple regre.»sion was 
computed to investigate the relationship of comblnKl variables 
to reading achi^pveni^iit scores. A one-way analysis o^ vari- 
ance was coniputed tfJ determine the significance of diffe/'ences 
amdng scliools at the^lnitial and final testing. 

Correlations bet\veen MAB subtest score*; ancP CAK~C 
^ scores rangf^l from ,11 t*,45 at the initial administration of 
the batteri(^s, Aii correlatioils were significant beyond th^ ,01 
lel^-el except the correlation, between conservation and»the 
Grapheniic Awareness subi^rst. ' ^ 

The rel;itioi>«lup hetwceVthe MAB and ^^AK-C total sCore 
was stable. Varying i)etweeu .44 and ,4H for tlnee achninistra- 
tioujS of^)f)th batteries. ^ 

A gradual increase in MAI^ iiubtesl scores \Ca,<; observed, 
Iti«*easin»: awareru'ss of metal irfr.uistic terms was noti'd, but 
^ wide vari.dioMS arutnu'. chilfiren were pr«^sent at each testing;. 

\I.YB su])tests given in kiu'lergar teif produced correlation 
cooificioTits with reading ^u^iiieveuient which were siKnifirunl 
l)eyond)g»^) .01 level for ;dl sulrtf^sts. Correlations ranged from 
.77 foi Uie Pluuuunic A\varene:;s subtesi to ,\ l<iw of ,r)l for tlie 
(;raphpiuic AwMyVfiess subtest, Thr^-e sul)tesls cond)ined in :\ 
^. regression equation to account for lb% of the variance in* the 
criterion score (U_ - .8649). Conservation scores did not make 
a significant corttributlon to tlie ^)redictlon of reading achleve-- 
ment. 

Significant differences wore found ;among ^k^hools at both the' 
Initial and final administrations of the MAB, and at the final 
administration of i\\e CAK-C. The amount of change over time 
was not significantly different among schools. , 

The findings of this stwfly suggest that there may be an order 
of difficulty of facets of metalinguistic awareness related to 
written language, beginnlhg with the smallest uolt, the letter, 
from its recognition as a unique symlnd to awareness of Its 
function In representing oral languiige. Mature reading pro- Qf^ 
cesses described by Goodman may already be reflected in the 
reading of some first-grade children, as indicated by the use 
of prediction from combined graphic and senumtlc/syntactlc 
^'ues. 

There appears to be some factor whidi is kapped by both 
conservation tasks and metalinguistic t:u«ks which is shared. 
This may be a catalyst to reading development rather than a 
prerequisite to the acquisition of reading skills. 

ImpHcations for in.struction centered on the wide range of 
abilities apparent in eacfi school at each testing iuul strategies 
which might enhance the developrnput of metallngiilstic aware- 
ness. Implications for researclt were also considered. 
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RELATIQNSHIP BE'fWEEN SPEECH COMMUNICATION 
ENTRISM AND READING ACHIEVlilME^T 

J0HNS01<, John Rlchiid, Ph>D^ VnlversUy of Denver, 191B. 
Mpp. ^ . * , . 

\ i 

. .The purpose of the present study was jo develop and tesl^fi 
the formal and maUrlal valldiliy of u mld(Jlo range theory * *4 
oigTied to explain and predict the f^elutlonship.bAween Bpe^oh " » 
c6mmanlcatjon egocentrism and reading achievement. Speech 
communication egocentrism was concept uallzod as ihe degree 
to whl^h a speaker takes into accoiml the information and^om- 
prehenslon needs 'of the Hstener while engaged hi encoding 
•ppken symbolic messages irtlended fov the lisfcMier,^ Read- 
ing achievement was identified as the level at which one can ' 
read silently with comprehension: The theory predicted that 
ther^ would be an inverse relationship between elcunentary, 
school children's levels of speech connnunicatlpn egocentrism 
. and WacUng achteVemenl. The initial testing of the thepry's 
formal and ntatferiaT validity resulted in the conflrmrition olf 
* rormal but not material Wlldlty. 'XHfierefofe, a research hy-v' 
' potheais was developed .tb test the material validity of t^e 
theory. The research hy|X)thcsi^ was:' 

' There is a,pegatlve correlation between elementary ?c^ool 
. 'children's levels of speech communicatkul egocentrism fc^s 
measured by Gre(}nsi);ni's Matrix f of;t of J^eferohtial Com- 
munication) :uid reading achlevomoiU fas measured by the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tost: Heading', Subtest), 

r ' ' . • - . ' H 

' The hypothesis was tested with a saniple of^clementatTy 
school chlldren'enrolled at Hutchinson Elementary Scliool,. * 
, Lakewood, Colon\do. Fifteen males and fifteen females|were 
^randomly selecteofjpom each grade IcvA (first through Mxth). 
This resulted In a total sample po^nilation of 180 students. 

Pearson product moment correlations computed to deter- 
mine the association between sj^ech communication egoten- 
trlsm and reading achievement by grade level were: (1) gpade 
one, r = ;.09 (p.'<.3l6); (2) glade two, r - A06 (p. <.0^1); 
(3) grade three, r = -.60 (p. <,.001); (4) grade four, r «"-.45 
(p. <.006); (5) grade five, r - -i.45 (p. < .006);^^nd (6^ gini^e » , 
s;x, r--.67 (p. <.001). . ' . 

Owing \p the significant mgderate correVUions the hypoth^ 
esis was accepted for elementary school children. in grades 
two, t-^ree, four, five., and six. 

The c^relatlon coefficient for the first grade, although 
negatlve^l^s low and statistically nonslgnlflcaiit... Therefore 
the hypothesis was not supported for elementary schpol chil- 
dren in grade one. ' 

A supplementary analysis was performed to determine tife 
bale's and females differed significantly with regard the re- 
lationship between speech communlt^atlon egocentrism and 
reading acfiierement. No support was found for a gender dif- 
ference. ^ 

Two explajratlons were Offered as to why tfie research hy- 
pothesis Was not 9upport<M! for the subjects In the ffrst grade. 
The first possible ex|)lanatl()n concerned the nec<^ssity of het- 
erogeneous scores for the production of a cor reflation, (liven ' 
the relative homog'eneity of the flw?t ^rade reading achieve- ' 
noent scores this could have influenced tluj degree of asHocia*^ 
tlon between speech communication egocentrism and rwding 
achievement. * 

The second |X)SSlhle explanation \v:x.s. discovered upon ex- 
- amLnati^n of the correlations between speech con^munl cation ^ 
egocentrism and the tWo reading achieveme^it subtests, word ' 
kjwwledge (readlnj; vocabulary) and reading (sentence, and para- 
graph coryiprehension). Th9 coVrii^ation coefficient Tor speech, 
commutiicatlon egocentrism and word knowledge hi grade one 
was r»-.25 .089). T^he correlation coefficient for speech 
communication egocentrism'and^rea'ding In grade one was £ ^ 
.Oe{p.<.382). . ( . 

The difference between the two subtW correlations in the 
*flr^t gmde could ^be attributed to the relative experience of 
the eubjecta with word knowledge or stnple word reading and 
the relative inexpe^enceof the subjects with reading or sen- 
tence imd paragraph comprehension. The possibility exists 
thul a jaoderate or strong correlat^^ coilld be est'abllsh^a be- 
tween epeech communication egocentrism and reading achieve- 
int Kth^ first grade subjects vtrejce ^exposed earlier to reAd- 
|US<|UlMltion« 



1h aummary, the. finding^ of the study permitted the" pro- 
posed theory claim both formal and material validity with 
the reservation that the material vi^lldity was llmhed to ele- 
mentary, school children ehrcrll^ in grades two through six. 



RELATIONSHIP BKTWF.EN LEAUNKD IIKLPLESSNESS AND 
READING AC4I>EmVliMin* IN 4'OURTiI GRADE • 
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The effects of controllability and-noncontrollabliity of reln- 
» ' forcement on learning w<^?re conip;|red in fourth grade higher ♦ 
achieving and IpweV .achieving readers in order to determine ^ 
whether the Iwo groups diffi^red In loarned^helplessness^ 

, The^ subjects were 80 boys (48 higher achievirjg readers amd 
32 lowei achk)Ving readers/ selec^(»d fi'om the entire populatioiv 
of fourt*! gr/idft.boys in two. Philadelphia paro'ctiial elementary 
* schools. * 

Intelligence and reading achievement scores were derived 
from the Educationari)evelopment Series. XJonditiohs of con- 
troUabiUty and jioncontroUability of reintorcemei\t were cre*itted 
by manipulating reinforcement j^cliedules <^ a two-clioice dls- 
I crimination learning task so that some subjects in both groups 
received a, jS'olvable problem an0 soiiie an unsolvable problem. 
Some subjec^ did not foceivo the InitiaWiscrlmlnAtlon learn- 
ing problem.. Performance on a snbsecpient, solvable discrimi- 
nation learning task, ^ploylng-two geometric shapes of dlffer- 
'ent sizes and colorr., was administered Jo all subjects to . 
measure ther cf feels of controllability and noncontrolla^bllity on 
^ 'higher acliievjng readers* and lower achieving readers-^ learning 
The following liypothesc's were l(?s'ted: 

In their pei'formance (mi the second^discrimbudion leatnlng 
task: 

1. Subjects^who have received a solvable pVoblem on the 
first disc rim fnation learning task will perform better than sub- 
jects who did not receive the initial discrimination learning 
task; these su!)jects will, in turn, ^-oquire^fewor triials to learn 
fhan those who hav» received an unsolvable problem on the first 
discrimination leaniing task (solval)Ur< no probleni ^ unsolv- 
able), ^ 

•«2. Kiglier achieving ^readers will perlorm better than lowest 
achieving raders when botli groups have received an unsolvable 
problem on tlie first discrimination learning task, ♦ 

3. Higher achi'^ving readers wjill nerform fjetter than lower 
achieving readers when l)oth gi'onps fiave received no prior 
discrimination learning problem. 

4. There will be no difference between the two groups of 
readers when both have received a scJlvable jj^oblem on the 
first discrimination learning t:\sk. 

^ A'two-way analysis of covarlanc(\ with intelligence test 
scores as a covariate, was eniploy(>d t{) ;uialy/e discrimination' 
learning scores (trials to critorion). There W(?r(? two -lewis 
of reading achievement and three lev(?l?; of reinforcemerii con- 
tingency. *" 

^Hypotheses 1 and 3 were not confirm(?d, Hy|)otheses^ and* 
4 were confirmed. However, within eaeli grolii^ of Venders, 
means were not order(*d as expected (i.e., solvable ^ no prob- 
lenv: unsolvable). For higher achieving ivader?;, they were: ^ 
^* unsolvable pr{)bleMi ' so!valjl<? problem - no j)r()bhMn, For 
lower achieving read(»rs, tlicy were: no probl«?m - solvable 
problertt ^ unsolvable problem. 

An Initial success or failure experi(?nce on a le;ixnlng task 
negatively affects Iowcm* acliieving' r(Md(;r;;' later learning. An 
initial surc<\ss'or failure <*;ci)ei ience has a pof^itdvo effect on 
higher achieving i*(*aders* latei* l<Mrning: - 

Higher achit^viyg. reader;;' prioi* learning exprri(Mice w)uMh(M* 
successful or* urisu.cctjssfgl, may provide tliem with a cognitive 
strategy wliicjli aids tlieir subs(viif(*nt learning. 

Higher arhi(»ving i <Mders app<»ar to fakt* action to change? * . 
things following failure. This may be the result of their as- 
suming responsibility for outcomes in the learning setting and 
their perception of personal control over relnfoi*cement. 

Higher achlevln(t reader^ may require a ''warm-up" prior 
^ to learning Ih order to motivate them to perfprm most ef- 
ficiently. 



• Rtgardle^fl of prior llarnlng expcjrfence (success or fail- 
ure), fear of failure- and anxiety may negatively affect lower ^ 
tfcM^vtng readers* mibaequent learning perfornnance. / The Ini- 
tial experience, whethec succesB or falldce, rita^ signal the ♦ 
start of an anxiety -provoking situation. ^ ^ „ ' 

Taske requfrlng changes In learning seta may nogatively'af- 
fect lower achieving rfjaderaMearnlng. 

Past history In the acadethlc setting may develop an expec- >^ * • 
tancy of fallur^ln lower achieving readers and an expectancy 
of success In Wgher achieving readers. * . 'A 



THE RELATIOblSHlP BETWEEN THE VESTIb(jLAR SYSTEM, 
DYSLEXIA, AND REXiJING IN A SELECTED* POPULATION: 
A CLINICAL STUDY Order No^ 7907103 

KEAJING, Cathefine Louise, Ph.D. The University of Michigan, 
1978. 146pp. Co-Chairmen: VVanda O. Milburn, William M. 
Crutckshank 

The primary purposes/of this study were: (1) to invefltigat^ 
the effects o^n caloric -evoked nystagmus in a group of adolesc^t 
dyslexic males and*a group of ^adolescent non -dyslexic males ^ 
and (2) to evaluate subject differences on a series olf motor 

function tests purported to indicate vestibqlar sens4tivity. Each 
of the nqn -randomly selected subjects was exposed to electro- 
nysta^^mographic recording of blthcrmal caloric stimulations 
and the resulting protocols subjected to a digitized computer 
analysis. A high speed cinematographlcal procedure was used 
to evaluate the dyslexlcs and their controls in maintaining the 
0*vpright position without vision under conditions of feet in 
jiarallel (Roml)erg) and feet in tandem (Mann) c^sitions. In -ad- 
dition, the subjects* ability to execute--with and without vision-- 
flnfl|r-nose (dysmeti^ia), 'finger -o&Ject and finger-arm (diadtj- 
k|fP)etlc)maneuvers,^s well asarmrleg bpposition,on a forwarcT 
gait maneuver were all filmed. Hand tracing of subject move- 
ments on Jthe films of the Romberg, Mann and Gait tests were 
completed by running each film through a Recordak film reader. 
Graph paper affixed to the Recordak was used to calibrate de- 
vlfitiolis trQXti 0" upright. All function tests were further sub- 
jected to subjective viewing by two judges and c^>deH Indepen- 
dently, resulting in 100% reliability. 
Study findings demonstrated that: 

' 1. There were no statistically significant differences be- 
tween the dyslexic and the n9n -dyslexic groups on the slow 

. phase of the caloric -evoked nystagmus. Since the slow phase 

•of nystagmus originates in the vestibular system these ftndlngs - 
Indicate that there were no apparent functional differences in 
the horisoiltal semicircular canals of the vestibular systems, , 
between these two groups. 

2. Statistically significant differences were" found between 
th# two groups on the fast phase of caloric -evoked nystagmus 
In response to side of the head irrigated. The dyslexic group ^ 
reacted more intensely to the initial right sided caloric irriga- 
tions and demonstrated habituation to the stimulus/vith re- 
peated left Irrigations/ For the control group^Hys converse was 
true in that they reacted less vigorously to the initial stimula- 
tion but tended to show a steady Increase in responsiveness 
with repeated stimulation. Since the fast phase originates In 
the brain sten^and not the vestibular system this finding demon- 
strates central nervous system differences between the two , 
groups. 

J. On all aspects of the motor functioning tests (Romberg, 
Mmnn» Gait, Dysmetria, Dladokoklne^is, and Past Pointing 
Tests) ^here were no statistically significant differertces be- 
tween the subjects, indicating that these tesls do not differen 
tiate between dyslexic anc^ 

non'^dy slexlc children. Further, 
since theee tests are purported to be indicative of vestibular 
processing, these results correlate with the caloric test find- 
ings and do not support a vestibular basis for dyslexia in this 
sample. 

In general, this study does nft support the contention that 
there is a vestibular basis to dyftlexia, however, it does confirm 
earlier reports that there are differences at the brain stem 
ley#l (as Indicated by the fAst phase of nystagmus) between the 
way dyslexic and non-dyslexic children react to stimulb 



A STUIY OF DIFFERENTIAL PERFORMANCE BETWEEN 
NORMAL AND POOR RBIADERS ON IMMEDIATE RECOC- 
mriON AND RETENTION OF VISUAL STIMULI 
^ • f Order No, 7908286 

« 

•«OROL, Leona Gardner, l'h,D. Saint Louis Unlveralty, 1978. 
2?0pp. . •. . . , J" -J 

" This dissertation eScamlned the Influence of four classes of 
visually presented stimuli j^n the perfornuuices of good and 
ipoor readers on a reco^mltlon and delayed .r<jcall task. The^ 
stimuli, were designated as nieajUngful/nonUngulstlc (pictures), 
meaningful/linguistic (words), rionni can I nfi/ul/non linguistic 
(fi^pes), arid nonmeanlngful/nonllngulQtlc (nonsense Nvords). 
Th#'taKks^,measu/rlng recognition an<j delayed recall were op- 
erafldh^Uy cicf^jod. No verbalization of the stimuli was re~ 

'quired. The expeVi mental samftte consiBted of 340 publfc ^ 
school children In grides* 2, 4, and six. y ► 

4 The stj^dj was an attempt to clarify what variables along 
ihJ meaningful and linguistic dlr^ienslorfs would Increase or 
decrease performances in different reacfft groups on a rec- 

.ogiTMton and a trclayed recall task. A further consideration 
examined was i\^e relative Importance of the linguistic And 
n6nlingul8tlc quality of a stimulus In reading itistruction. 
Therefore, Various hypotheses related to reading achievement 
and to the qualities of Jthe visual stimuli in th^ recognition and 
recall conditions were {r'enerated. %\ 

children were operationally Libeled as good antlS'oer 
readers. The results indicated that good readers recognized v 
all classes of visually presented stimuli better than the poor 
readers. However, In the delayed recall ta.sk, both groups per- 
fornlTd equally on nonllnguistic stimuli across all grades frtud- 
le4< These particular findings were interpreted a^ support for 
the contention that pictures would be romtmb^ered best from 
the classes of visual stimuli present edv It was concluded, how- 
ever, that the ability to retain pictorial representations is In 
no way indicative of reading perfornuuice or reading potcntlaL 
Although pictorial presentations were aasoclatM with superior 
reterttlon, their usefulness in the reading process Usclf may 
be suj^p^ct. Si net good readers did recognize all classes of 
visually presented ^stimuli better than the poor readers. It may 

, be concluded that the ability to pick out a target stimulus from 
distractor Items may be-a useful predictor of reading ability. 

The predictive ability of the task^ however, cannot In itself 
be established as useful without considering the linguistic qual*- 
ity fdf the stimulus;. Recognizing and retaining words and non- 
senifee words appear to be positively related to reading achieve- 
ment. The m^nlngfulness of the stimulus appeared to Influence 
more profoundly the rejzognitlon performance in the lower 
/ grades where learning to read occur^^d, without equally In- 
fluencing delayed recall performance. The linguistic quality 
of the stimulus was associated with greater recognition and ♦ 
recall performances as grade level increased, thereby indi- 
cating that the capability to retain and retrieve the linguistic 
forms occurs after the primary reading processes have been ' 

, established. 

These results suggest that the quality of the stimulus must 
be considered when preparing reading programs for develop- 
mental or remedial programs. For the developmental pro- ^ 
gram, associative learning using pictures^^with words appears 
-1*0 be contralndlcated since presentation of the pictorial stim- 
ulus could Interfere with th&^proc esses esseht^al for "learning 
to rea(J* the word, ££u:^>*>/iedfel techniques, uste i)f existing 
familiar linguistic cap;tb)llties may be of.eXtremVutility, The 
visual language experiences available throughout o^'s envi- 
ronment can be a valuable adjunct in both the teaching and the 
remeditatlon of reading. 



TBNTH-GRADt?; «f:ADINC, COMPRKHKNSION AND TKNTH- 
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YTON, Powell A lexaiuliM', Kd.D. Northeast Iiouisijina Uni- 
' versity; 1978. 145pp, Adviser: Dr. Jainrs K. Sullivan 

X^The purposes of this study were:* (1) to provide predictlvji 
insigt)t of reading performance beyond the eletjieiitary school 
leVeL throi>g^ the use of standardized tests and .other data; 

(2) to provi4e\)ptimal combinations of variables which, could 
be more l>eneficial 'u\ the prediction of reading performance 
enhancing the process of reading behavior modification; and 

(3) lo deternilne thtr relationship of readiness for reading in- 
struction, mental ability, sex, socioeconomic index, and stu- 
dent absences with tenth -grade reading perfo^mgnce prediction 
accuriicy, ' / 

The group consisted of forty-nine students and was com* 
posed of twenty -five boys aiid twenty -four girls folk)wed through 
ten years of scho<Uing. * 

The test data us(kI in tlie project were reprieved from the 
student* s'^ernianent record c^rd located within each school and 
Included scores fr^)m the Science Research Associates Primary 
Mental Ability Test, I.el;-Clark Readin g Re adiness T^st, Harrl- 
' son "Stroud Reading Readiness Test, Durretl Analysis of Read- 
ing Pi ffloulty, and the iiorst Reversals TesTT In addition"to 
* these data, sex of studenf, socioecojiomic index, and student ab- 
sences wero the predictoc variables used. The Stanford 
Achievement Test, Reading ConipreKensio#i and Spelling sub- 
teafts; provided the data for criterion variables. A stepwise 
- ^multiple regression analysis was computed using twenty-one 
predjctor variables with two civile rion variables, tenth -grade 
reading comprehension and tenth -grade spelling. A second run 
was utilized reducing predictor vari'ables to ten for compre- 
hension and to eleven for spelling. Attention was focused on 
combining ;tjie best predictors int6 an instrument that might be 
used for precftcting tenth -grade reading comprehension anid • 
spelling performafice. An F test at each step was performed 
to determine the degree of contribution each predictor variable 
made toward the multiple regression equation. In order of Im- 
portance, yariafiles enter ixl In the prediction formula for i*ead- 
In^ comprehension were: Lee -Clark Ifeading Readiness Test , 
Word SymlK)ls j^libtest; Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness 
Test, Vlsual^Discrimination subtest: Durrell Analysis of Read*: 
Ing Difficu lty, Comprehension subtest; mental age;- and socio- 
economic index. Spelling prediction formula variables, in order 
of importance, wer^: sex; mental age; Harrison-Stroud Read - 
ing Readiness Test, Visual Discrimin;ition subtest; Durrell 
A ttaly sls of Reading Difficulty, Silent Memory and Comprehen- 
sloq'subtests; L>ee-CJark Readingjteadhmss Te^, Word Sym- 
:^'^l8 subtest; a^nd socioeconomic index. The lack of adverse* 
effect of student absences u^n reading performance is worthy 
of notice. ^ ^ 

. t ' ' ' I ^ 

A STUDY OF THK RKL^TIONSIIIP Hfc;TWP:EN WRITTEN 
SYNTACTIC FMJENCY/AND SII.KNT HEADING COMPRE- 
HENSION IN MATURE READEFiS Ov6or No. 7910992 

MAGBE, Mark, Ph.D. The University of Toxas at Austin, JQVB. 
I60pp. Supervisor: -John G. Dordle 
- * ' 'i 

Pur^se 'a nd l^ati on ale ^ 

This study w;us :ui exploration of'fhe relationship between 
written syntactic fluency and silent r«a(>ing comprehension. 
Specifically, relat U)nships of clause-level and within-clause . 
syntactic Indexes to different reading comprehension measures 
were 'investigated. The study also Inquired in this way into the 
utility of a short sentence-combining exercisQ as a practical 
means of analyzing syntactic proficiency in mature readers and 

a lyiMpans-of investigatlngothe syntax/reading comprehension 
relattonuhip. - \ 

The review of the literature covered relevant as{)oets of the 
quei^tlon from the juoas of cognitive psychology, p§ychoIln- 

Ics, the writing fltudU»fl, and studies of syntactic proficiency 
eadlng comprehension, SIV»clfically^, the results of the 
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^^rltlng studies of Kellogg Hunt and John Mellon suggest that 
reading djfflculty is due to withln-clause complexity brought 
about*by reduction of relative clauses Into rioncfausal nominal 
^modiflfers.. This study asked the g(»n(^ral (jTiestion: What is the 
natuVe and degree of the relationship between syntactic fluency 
thus measured and silent ceading comprehension? Also,- does 
production of nonclaus^l modifiers actually relate un!f\e stronfely 
to reu^lfng cornprehermion than does productio;i of relative 
clausep^? 

Subjects 

Subjects for the study wero fifty bilingual junior college 
freshmen enrolled in \i develupmentakfeading course In a junior 
college hf South Texas.. 

Procedure 

TjWo sentence-combining exercises were used to collect a 
writing sample froln the subjects. A pilot study was done with 
one bf these. On the basis of the pilot study results, which 
showed no significant relationship botu-een the syntactic indexes 
.and a standardized reading comprelienslon test, -a simpler test 
was made up of selected comprehension tasks from the released 
epcercises of the readl^ assessment of the National Assessment 
of EducaUonal Progress (NAEP)i 

A T-Unlt analy^i* and a count of certain nomlnaUmodifiers, 
I.e., relative words, relative phrases, and relative clauses was 
applied to the'wriling sample and these Indexes were correlated 
(Pearson*s*r) with compreh(Mision scores, A thir'ty-item que's- 
tlonnaire co»verjtyg edAWional background, language background/ 
and reading habits was used to describe thi*> population. 

. ' '^^ 

Resq lts^Conclusions, and Implications 

Correlational analysis produced highly significant, moder- 
ately strong r values between mean T-Unit length, mean clause 
length; and subordinate clause^lndex with the NAEP compre- 
hension scores, bu^ resulted in no significant correlations when 
the T-Unit variables were compared to the more difficult 
* standardized test. Mean T-Unit len^^th was the bCst overall 
predictor, Jfon-clausal modifiers did produce a highly slp|Kl- 
cant correlati(jn while the relative clause count did not. Six of 
the seven null hypotheses were thus rejected, as the null hy- 
pothesis relating relative clauses to comprehension could not 
be rejected. 

Tfie Investigator concluded that when appropriate level com- 
prehension material is used, there is a highly significant cor- , 
relation between syntactic fluency and reading com|)r9hension. 
Also, these results supportedihe notion t*%t proficiency in 
within-claus(» mcxlifiers is positively related to rbadihg com- 
prehension while proficiency in relative clauses is not. 

Implications of this study urge research and instructional 
attention to nominal modifiers as a fK)ssible avenue to dia^jnosis 
and Improvement of reading comprehension ability in mature 
readers;. ^ 



RECOGNrnON OF DEEP ANIV SURFACE STimCTURES BY 
READING LEVEL, VOlCE AND TRANSFORMATIONAL 
STATUS * - oi^der No, 7909100 

MAJOR, Karen Paula, Ph.D. The Pennsylvania State University, 
1978. 83pp. Adviser: John Salvia ' 

This study, was designed to ascertain if there were differ- 
ences In the way gpod'reade^ and \x)or readers attend, to syn- 
tactic and semantic features of meaningful prose. Fifth grad- 
ers, 25 good readers and 25 poor readers, read a 42 -sentence 
story. The story was comfX)sed of 21 active eentences and 21 
^ passive sentences. Immediately after reading the story the sub- 
^ jects read and responded to a recognition test. The test was 
composed of 30 Items. The test was constructed by drawing 
randomly^ 10 active sentences and 10 passive sentences from 
the story. Five of each of the'actlve and passive reversible 
, * sentences -wore reprodijiced verbatim In the test, while five each 
were transformed to the op|K)s(te voice. In addition, 10 foil 
sentences (five active and five passive) were included which had 
not appeared in the story. * 
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A five -way analysis of varianCfe was performed on the data 
(sex X reading group X strucUi^-e scores X voice X transforma- 
tional status). Sex was found to t>e non-.si(;nificarit an{) was ex- 
cluded from further analyse^;. A four -way analysiS of variance 
yielded two significant three -way interactions. Upon further 
analysis, the reading group X voice X transformational status 
intei^action yielded two significant differences between the higfi 
and low reading groups; the high group exceeded the low group 
on untransformed active and. transformed passive sei)tences. 
Further analysis of tfie structure X voiqe X transformational 
status interaction yielded four significant differences between 
deep and surface structure scores,; deep structure scores were 
higher than Surface structure scores for untransformed active, 
' tjransformed jict^ve, untransformed passive and transformed 
passive sentences. Thus, good readers remembered both deep 
and surface structures better than did pobr readers. Further- 
more»Jt)oth good and poor readers remember deep structure 
betler than they rememl)er surface structure. 



IS A CHILD'S ORAt LANGUAGE ABILITY AT THE. BE-- 
GINNING OF. KINDERGARTEN A PREDICTOR OF HIS/HER 
PERFORMANCE ON READING REAPI NESS TESTS AT THE 
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END OF KINDERGARTEl^? 



•WELTON, MaVtha Anne, Ph.D. Southern Illinois University at 
CarbondSlle, 1978. 122pp. .Major Professor: Dr. Nancy L. 
' Quisenberry 

« 

The Problem 

This study was designed to examine the language of kinder - 
gairtei children to determine If their oral^language ability at 
the time they enter kindergarten in the fall is a predictor of 
their reading readiness performance at the end of kindergarten 
as measured by readinfe readiness test^. Mo?e specifically, 
Jhe research c^uestions posed were constructed to determine If 
, the child's performance on vocaftulary. expressive language, 
receptive language, morphological forms, and the syntax of 
language, as measured by number of T-units and average length 
of T-units, were predictive of the child's performance on read- 
ing readiness tests at the end of kindergarten. 

Xhe sample for the study consisted of seventy-two children 
selected from kindergarten classealn three elementary schools 
In the Iowa City School District, Iowa City, Iowa. 

^ 

The Procedure 

Data were collected In the fall on the Peabody Plcture^o- 
cabulary Test for vocabulary, the Northwestern Syntax Scr^efi- 
Itig Test for receptive and expressive language, and the Berko 
morphological test for morphological forms* ^n oral language 
sample was elicited from each subject and analyzed for number 
of T-units and average length of T-unlts. 

. Reading readiness was defined as auditory skills, visual 
skills, language skills, and knowledge of letter names. In May, 
the tfarrison^trojid Reading Readiness Profiles, the Murphy-,^ 
Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis, and the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test w^e 'administer^ to the subjects. The tests 
were divided Into components and combined to form scores for 
Auditory skills, visual skills, language skills, and knowledge of 
letter names. 

t*he four areas of reading readiness were, the dependent 
variables, and the language measures were the Independent 
variables. The data were analyzed by multiple linear regres- 
Siop (DPLINEAR) to determine the unique contribution oT each 
independent var4abte to each of the dependent variables. Zero ^ 
order Correlations we^e made to determine the zero order con^ 
trlbutlon of each Independent^ariable to each of the dependent 
variables. An alpha of .05 wa^jM^ * ^ 

findings 

Expressive language was the single best predictor of chil- 
.(I's reading readiness performance^ on all four pibdels-- 
cKJLitory skills, visual sfellls, language skills, and knowledge of 



letter names. The other five Independent variables did not 
show significance in the restricted models. Vocabulary showed 
^2ero order correlations to auditory skills, visual skills, and 
language skills. Receptive language showed zero order cor- 
relations to auditory s kills, v isual skills, and laijiguage skills. 
Morphological forms showed'zero order correlations to all 
four reading readinese models. Average length of T-units 
showed zero order correlations to all four reading readiness 
models. Number of T-unlts was not significant In any of the 
jnodels. 



Conclusions 

It was concluded from the findings in this Investigation that 
all. of the aspects of language. studied, with the exception of 
number of T-unlts, were relevant as predictors of reading 
readiness. Vocabulary was an Important factor, but one t|^^ 
must be viewed In the total framework of language develoij- 
ment. Syntactic and morphological factors were also con-l* 
eluded to be Important. The high correlation Between ex- 
pressive language and reading readiness factory led, to the 
conclusion that assessment of expressive language Is a valid 
method of determining a child's reading readiness needs. In- 
herent in these conclusions was the Implication that reading 
readiness d^ aws on the child's knowledge and use of spoken 
language. " ' * . 
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This research is a sharply modified replication of an earlier 
study by Custenborder^ which sought to determine the slgriUU 
cance of the fol lowing null hypotheses: 

L There is no difference between achieving and retarded 

• roiiders in the use of superordinate classification struc- 
^ tures. 

2, There ts no relationship between type of claasifi cation 
strvicture w^ed iind mental iibility. 

* The 'test of the hypotheses Involved the random selection of 
elementary schools ;uid sixth ^rade students from these schooh 
for the formation of 'the research {groups. All test data were 
from the STS E dti^tionul Development Serie s.^ 
The re.se;\rcif t^i^)up9 were: ' 

1-A which was comprised of 25 .students with IQ scores of 
105 or more and reading aciiieveinent one or more grade 
levels above ^rade placement. 

I- B which was compri.sed of 22 students v/ith IQ scores of 
105 or more ;ind roadinR achievement one or more grade 
levels below ^rade placement. 

II - -A which was comprised of 16 stiftients with IQ, scores 
of 95 or below :uid reading achievement one or more grade 
levels above grade placement. 

Il-B which was comprised of 25 students with IQ scores of 
95 or below and treading achievement one or more grade 
levels below grade placement.* 

Each student was Individually examined to determine the 
frequency of use of Superordlnate classification structures. 
Superordlnate classification in this study was regarded as the 
use of genuine conceptual grouping on the basis of one or n^ore 
attributes common to all the Items in a group. Examination 
was made by individually presenting two series of nine nouna 
each to each sbcth grader In the study. The series of nouns 
were generated by Bruner and Olver while doing, research on 
cogntttfe development The series were: banana-peach- 
potato-meat-mllk-water-alr-germs -stones imd bell -horn- 
telephone -r adio -newspaper -book -painting -edu c ation -conf us Ion. 
All Items In each series except the last one share a common 
characteristic. Individual children were presented each word . 
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orMy and then typed on a small card i^d asked how the word 
presented differed from the others in the series und then 
It wa3 ''llk^" th«m or fequlvalentc** * « 
Th« data were then treated statistlct^Ily to determine 
l^hether there were significant differences among the groups 
'^oii the uM of superordlnate classificiflon structures! 

In thU 'study there Is a relationship between reading 
adiilevement or retardation and the use of superordinate clas- 
sification and between mental ability and the use of super- 
ordlnate classification structures. Three separate statistical 
treatments, Chi-square, analysis of variance, and the t -test 
fot differences among means support the rejection of the niAl 
hypotheses; further, the effects of reading ach^emer\t and 
mental ability on the use of superordinate sl^ructur^s of clas- 
sification are separate and additive rather than multiplicative, 
> Although It not the intent of this- study to prove a cau§e 
and effect relatlqnship between the use of superordinate struc- 
tures of classificatiofi and reading achievejnent aqjdltional 
research Ifchould be carried out to determine whether there Is . 
a causal relationship between the two. /in as much as classlfi- 
caflon skills are teacxhable througlytHwuse of selected -cur- 
ricula and In/structlonal processes, a readily available method 
for the Imprftviment of competency In reading might be at 
hand 



^Catherine CustenboVder, **An Investigation of the Mode aijd 
Structure of Classification Strategles.of Retarded and AchleVr 
Mng Refers.** (unpublished doctoral dissertation, 'Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio, 1968). 

^TS^ducational Development Series, Form A, (Bensen- 
trllle, Illlnolsr Scholastic Testing Service, Ihc, 1971). 

*Jerome S, Bruner and Rose R. Olver, **The Development 
of Equivalejice Transformations in Children,^ ^^}^^ for Re- 
search in Child Development , 28: 125-141, 191 
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. TUls.etudy examined correlations between assessed intelli- 
gence and two major categories of reading comprehension: lit- 
eral-explicit, and inferential- implicit. In addition, efficiency of. 
prediction 'for crite;*ion variable.s 3vas investigated by utilizing 
two regression models which incorporated intelligence scores 
squared artd the square root of Intelligence scores. ^fJince it is 
generally accepted that the hii2:her the assessed intefligence of. 
an Individual, tlje higher will bo his achievement in all areas of 
reading comprehension, the present study sought to discover 
* whether there was a curvilinear relationship between intelli- 
gence and the two categories of reading comprehension witlT tlie 
factor of Intelligence statistically controlled. It waS frit that 
the hypothesf/.ed curvilinear relationsliip would result in signif- 
icantly better performance by brighter students on inferential 
questions and significantly better pc/rformanco by loss-bright 
students on literal questions. 

The subjects of this study wer^ seventh-grade students who 
attended the public junior high school of ^ small Louisiana city. 
The criterion for inclusion in the sample was exiiihitod deccKiing 
skills ability as de;nonst rated by reading acliievtMtient sc()res 
of not more than two years below present grade placement. Of 
the 152 subjects irn^luded in the final sample, 73 wore malp and 
79 w^re female. The ethnicity of [he group was limited to black 
and white subjects. Tlie sample inc hided HO wiute subjects and 

. 72 black subjects. This sample r(H eived tin? litcM'Ai :in<l infer- 
ential subtests of a staruiurdi/.ed reading test and assessed in- 
telligence Scores were ol)tatne(l Uirough use of the Otis Lennon 

' Mcqljal Ability Test. 

The data ^<enerated were used to test the research hypothe-» 
sen o( curvilinear relationships between intelligence and lK)t[i 
literal and inferential reading- cbmpreiiension scores. After 
, * totting the data with a li rst-dogree, linear regression model, 

Q well iiR a second-degree.polynornlal, curvilinear regression 
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literal and an F ratio of 1L8;Z far inferential, which indicated ^ 
that the relationships were cm vilinear rather than linear. Biith 
second-degree polynortiial regre.s.s«ion in0dels indicated a cul^vi- 
linear relation at lev'els of Skgnifieance be^yond 't<ie .01 leveh 
(0.0008, inference; 0.002^, literal). The regression equations 
genen^ted then provided data whifh were i)U)tted on ;v»g4'aph to 
provldy a visaal reprosentation of the curvilinear n!lalionships 
which^fxist between iiUelligelice and literal and iivtertvUial com- 
prehe^psioii. m 

AlthoilcJIi no cause and ef1(»et has been establi.shed, based on/ 
the data presented in this study ^)ul withni the limit at ions'^of th/s 
Rtudyj the.. follow irti; rone hision^^ seem tenablt*. / / 

1. Since readmit co(.np^'^^^*''*'^^on may be vi.e^wed as a think- 
ing process, it is important to nott? that a relaf4\)n.ship e^lKtrf ' 
b<*tween the assesj/ed intellig(»uce of an individual and -his per- 
formance on Ixilh literal aifa inferential tests of that pro- 
cesk, 

> r ^ 

2. This study has dentonst ratt»d the curvilinear nature of* •• 
the relationships hypothf sized. The hi^^her th**" assessed intel- 
ligence of an individual, tiu* incri-asiiu^ly hi«/.h(»r will In* his per-' 
formance on inferential questions. Brighter students tend to 
make more infcri-iuMvs, l)ut tliey lose .^t#nie detail in tiie pr<:*c^i^s. 
The less bright students, on tlie otiier hand, do very well with 
detail questions l)uj experience less succt.'ss in m:ikinj^ iiif(»r- 
ences c?)ncerning what is read. * . 

This .studv does^t imply that asse.ssed intelligence pre- 
cludes eitliq|nite/al or inferential conipr<'liinsion ii.i any mdi , 
vidual. FuiH>er research may invest i^'.ate the causal fact(jrs of 
tlic c-urvi linear relatioi>shn*s b('l\veen inteHi«;ence and literal 
-and infei;eiUi^l ( onipri liension. ^ 



CHILDREN'S RE.\DING ABILITY AND INFORMATION RE- 
TRIEVAL ^ ' 

NEWMAN, Judith Marta, Ph.D. University of Toronto (Canada), 
. 1976 

A series of experiments was conducted in which children's 
ability to retrieve semantic Items from memory was examined. 
Experiment I investigaj^d age differences in the performance 
of varlovis verbal acquisition tasks and subsequent. retrieval 
of the verbal information. Sixty Grade 1--2 and sixty Grade 
4-*5 children of avefage and above average reading ability were 
-randomly assigned to one of three acquisition tasks: Intention, 
'Rhyming, and Categorization. The results replicated the find- 
ings wlth\adults that semantic -associative processing produces 
more durable'^etention than manipulation of phonological as- 
' pects of words. In addition, the amount. of-information retrieved* 
was shown to be a function of the age of the student. 

Experiment II examined the relative effectiveness 'of seman- 
tic vs. structural processing for readers of different reading 
proficiency. IXvo hundred seventy -four Grade 5 students were 
grouped into High» Average, and Low reading levels. The stu- 
dents at each reading level were randomly assigned to one of 
four acquisition tasks: Intentional, Rhyming, ClassificatloYi 
(Class Word - Example), and Association (Example - Example). 
The results indicated that the different acquisition tasks did not 
discrlminate among readers of different reading ability on either 
Immediate or long term retention tests. The results suggested, 
however, that the accessibility of specific semantic it^m^HJuay 
vary with the reading proficieAty of the student. Poor readers 
were less successful in retcioving words from memory using 
ta.sk and sfirnulus word constraints. In addition, the time nec- 
essary to produce a response on the acquisition tai^k was found 
. to be significantly longer ft)r poor readers. 

Experiment III investigated tlie fX)ssibility that deficient se- 
mantic integratiori contributes to reading underachievement. 
Sixty Grade 5 students (20 from e;ich reading level) were pre- 
sented with eight short stories followed by recognition sentences 
(consisting of true and false statements, logical and pragmatic 
Inferences), to determine whether the ifhskilled ^readers would 
construct implied relationships among the sentences of a atory. 
The results showed ttuit all children tended to respond affirma- 
tively to the logical Inferences. Taken in conjunction with, their 
ovej^ajl higher affirmative responses, WS\JS^er, poor readers' 



"lodel, the statistical-analy^sis revealed an F ratio of 7.87 tpr 
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greater number of *yes' responses for logical inferences was 
considered to be less an Indication of their capacity for dtrlv- 



>• i9(t lpl«renqes than 91 reflection of partial; less accurate encod- 
lT^|^nd retrieval of sentence Information* . ' / « 

Experiment ly Investigated ttie cUffefences In students^ abll- 
Jty.to usfe lar^guage and oQ^Uent cues for r^trlevlnj< semantic 
afternatlves. The aan^elsbfty^aubjects used in Experiment III 
,ortlly rpad a cloze passage from which 54 words h4d beef* de.- 
leted. The results jridic^ited that iX)or readers a) were able to 
^: i^ake significantly fewer exact predictions, b) tended to show- 
a higher Incidence of failures to respond, c) used less contex- ^ 
'taal Information for generating predictions^ and d} required si^j- 
^^nlflcantly longer time to generate predlt^tiohs. Poor readert^., 
did*not, however, show cumulatlue loss acraSK the passage. , 
The data suggest that pmr readers* semantic i-knowledge Is 
. less accessible. The implicuUons of a restricted semantic ac- 
cesslblUty*for reading achievement nre discussedaud specific 
ed'u<latk)nal suggestions are advancexl. . 



operations level, that the use of tasks;*based qi\ the Plagetlan 
hlerjirchy is a usc^Ud method of diagnosis, mid that marty stu- 
dents aged 14 or 15 in the ninth [^rade'iuay n(>t bo formal think- 
ers ~t>r capable yf porfoi'miiig Ig^irul pperatioiis. 

* ?£9^JlJiI^?il^l:^^^^i."**» HecommeudatioKs fnr furtlier consider- 
ation or research miglit lX{^) replication of the study with a 
larger ♦6ami)le^of uintli [UVulWludents, (2") further studyHo de- 
termiiie^thc relationship of otlVer cd^njiion^- uh,ed standardiv.ed 
tests of r(?atling to perfornuuice^on Piaget*-tvpe tests at the 
formal opoivdions h?vtM. (3) th(» iiirlusidn of PiaKet-type tests 
within the* routine diagnostic fran»(>\Curk» at th7' secondary school 
level and (4) rlypUcat ion of thg-study. witlf the snmi)lccom- . 
prised of upper division socoi^darv srlitM.l st'iKh nts, 

(tvpies available frofiv Miri nij^VAphics D^partinent^ Doheny 
Library, use, l.os An^teles, CA O060J,)* . - » s ^ 
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THE RELATIOr^SHIP IJPrnVKFN HKAHING AClIIli;VKMKNT 
-AND PIAGKT^S PIIASK OF FORMAL gPHRAFlONS foH ^ 
NINTH GRADE STUDKNTS 

0*NE^LL, Helen Kyle^>h .D.VUniversity of Soutliern Cali-^ 
fomni, 1978. Chairman: Profrssor Grayce A. Raiisom 

. Purpose ^ The study was concerned with detertnining whether 
high school students* in the ninth grade, assumetl to be in the 
fourth phase of Piaget's developmental sequence bt^cause of 
their chronological age, are performing at the* formal opera'-' 
tions level of his hierarchy. Examined was the relati(»nship 
between reading ability and performance on the fornialopera- 
flons level of the FMagetian hierarchy. 

Method , SubJectJ; of th^ sample wore all ninth I'.rade stu- 
dents from one high school, and all had previously been ad- 
ministered the I^eading Test portion of the Gt)mi)rehensive 
Tests of Basic Skills, With the Expanded Standard Score de- 
terminecVto be an a'dociuate basis for equating seores across 
levels- of difficulty, two groups of i anclomly s(>lec'ted students 
Were ^?hosen. The above -levol'gw^up included th(>sp students 
whose Expanded Standai J Sn^roj/ were* above the Distr ict ihean, 

' and the below -level group inrlud(*d those studcuits wii'>so Ex- 
panded Standard^Scores were Ik^Ujw the Distriet 'mean. The 
dual -instrument. Concrete -Operati(inal Reasoniun Test (Ankeny 
and Joyce, 1074) and Uoi'ical Reasoning Test (Burru'v. 1974) ♦ 
was adniinistt'red to each group as a [>a|)ei and pj^ficii test in 
groujr setting. Results identificvl ^-.tudonts as Formal. Tr^insi- 
tional Formal. Cuncijele. or Helow GomMctcv Gat(»;'.ories wetc 
then.coUapsed into Transitional - forui/l and C'ouoretc^-or - 
Helow. The two studdnts slu'»\vn to be <>n the* liru^ betw(MMi For- 
mal aiul Transitional -Form, il \Vere absoi bed into I'l ansTlional ■ 
FurniaJ. A rhi-scpiare an.ilvsis wa:; ujwmI. to dr-vehip eorrcdation 
matrixes of» th(» data rulleeted. ickation!; were corjiputed 
between reading ahilitv an(l perf«>rmanCe on the Piaj'.et -tvi)f" test 
of formal operations.jpt^hi -square analysis was also used to de- 
velop correlation niatrixes bet\V/»en selected variables and per- 

. formance on the Piaget-type test of f<)rmal t»perutions. These 
variables were sex, college asi^lration, ethnic 
ship, years of formal scliooling, and s(»cioerononHC status' 

Flndtngs . The data revealed that the relationship b'etwee^^ 
reading ability and perftrr niance on the Puiget-tyi)e test of for- 
mal operations was significant at the .0001. level for both the 
above -level group and the beU)w -level gco'up> Null hypothesla I 
wa^ rejected. No significant relationship was found to exlst,^ 
however, between sex and performance on the. Piaget-type test 
of formal operations for either the above-level group or the * 
below -level group, and null hypotheses 2 and 3 were accepted. 
Those students from the sarnple who had indicated college as- 
piration were Included in the investigation into that variable 
and its relationship to performance on the Piaget-type test. 
The data revealed that relationship did exist and was shown 
to be slgnlflcajit at the ,01 level. The null hypothesis 4 was 
rejected for the variable of college aspiration. For the se- 
lected variables of ethnic group membership, years of. formal 
schooling, oand socioeconomic status, no significant relationship 
was shown to exist with performance on the Piaget-type tost of 
formal operations, Thn null hypothesis 4 was accepted for 
those variables^ • 

' Conclusions. The thita appeared to warrant ropcluslons that 
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"ling ability Is related to ability to function on the formal 



REAQING DISAUIMTY AND VISUAL PKRCl-iPTfON: A FAM- 
ILY STl|^)Y . y y " -Order No, 79004^^2 

OXFQKD, Rebecca l:ouw»e, PhJ),. Tin; University of North Car- 
olina. at^ (i'hapel Hill, H)7R. 361pp. Supervisor: Kumard 1\ 
Whike- 

The stutly investigated th(» relationship between reatUng dis- 
ability und visual per ception in 2r>0 families (n - 1»044), half 
containing a reaflingdisal;l(?(l child and half containing amatched, • 
rtf)rKHsabIocl control child. All affected ;UKl.coitrol children 
were of normal intelligence- and lived VithVoth biological par- 
,ents. Kight tests, three in r(j^:iding and fivi- in vi.sual i>erce|)tion, 
were'given to all 1,044 subjects. 

A theoretical f ramc^woi k^was esUiblished covei'ing Six re- ^ 
search areas: v^«;uopj*reeptual problems accompanying reading 
disability, devHopnu^^lal lag vs. defu it theories, cerebral dom- 
inance, perceptual pr()[',rams for reading improvement, fiex dlf - 
ference]^,in rt^ading ami visual pvrception, and'familial nature 
of rending aftd visual pereei)tion. 

Of fhe If) hypotheses tested, 10 wei e fully supported and the 
-others partially supported, Hypntluvas testi^j^involvvd niult}- 
variate and nniv»ariate analysir^ of variance (AKOVA) and two . 
types of correh^tipn, Pearsoil and canonical, " ^ 

ANOVA result 5f {^avji' very stroni', suppr)rt for the prt^^iicted • 
fi^milial nature of reading and visual i)ei ( eption, with members 
of control families -iiavini^ higher test s«ore means than niem- 
bers of affected fanulie;;. The precise conti ibutions of genetics 
anrf environment were imtletirrminable from the data. 

Sex effects in AN\)VA wei (» not as dear as fanilly-ty])e ef- 
ects. Predictablv, in many sub^'j raijjs males surpassed,feniales 
cm visual percei)tion tej:t,^ relrited to S))alial ability, while fe- 
males excelhvi m .sp(*llin;:. Houever, unexpected female sup- 
ei lority on sonu* viraial pi*rception t*'sts occui i J-d in some snb- 
«amplf*s. Se\ bV 'fiuniJv tvp'* nitei a.:!intis occur red in the whole 
sampU* but not in :»nv faibsamples. 

Within the total saiojile th(ik stren".th rjf relationship between 
reading': and visual percept loa was revealed by :i fn st-palr ca 
nonical correIatir)n of .frU;. its sq larr* iu.Iicattvl that 41.7"^ of 
the variance in the'fn st leadin*'. vai ial^- was e\plauiahle by the ^ 
first visu il pererptuju val late. Cantuncal iMo relations between' ' 
reading and visual p'.'rcepti(>n u* re hr-.liei- in aff^'cted than cori- 
trol Isubj^roups fnr- th" fu st v.u iat'' paU". Opp(»f5ite r'esults oc- 
cui red for tlu- scivmi ! v;iriate p:iii , v.hieh ji^> oi th(»[M>rial to the 
first. ■ . * ' 

Canonical VMfi i;it(^ l^ajln^'.s slur.ved spelling and reading coni- 
l^ositijjn tests to cent! ibule mnsf m foi oiini': the first and second . 
' reading variates. Pei'ceiifual speed and nonverbal intelligence 
tests contributed most m forming the first and second vlsCfal 
perception vai iates^ Overlap In visuoperceptiud content and 
high Peatyjon test inter cor relations were used to explain these 
contributions. 

Two-wav ANOVA should that miUes and affected families 
had significantly higher canonic;d variate score means than fe- 
males and control families. This suggested fhat the canonical 
varlj^te scores might be closely jjs'soclated with reading dis- 
ability, which occurs more often in males than ih females and 
in families of reading disabled children thar> in families of con- 
trol children. 

General conclusions were presented on strength of i*elation- 
ship, content linkages, farrflli^al nature, and sex differences. 
Specific educational Implications Included individualization, 




early treatment, screening and diagnosis, selection, and use^of 
remedial strategies, and education of relevant ^I'oups. Nine 
future Tefiearch dlrectionH related to reading and-visual percep- 
tion were 'Jtiso discussed, 



tHE RELATIONSHIP OF SOQIO- ECONOMIC STAtUS TO ' 
RECEPOriVE AND EXPRESSIVE LANGUAGE, LISTENING 
AND READING COMPREHENSION ABILITIES OF INTER- 
MEDIATE .GRADE .CHILDREN . Order No. 78204*17. 



PALAMAR, Mary Coyle, Ed.D. 
1978. 81pp. 



The tJnivHrsity of Rochester, 



*rhls study was desij^ned to measure, describe, and examine 
language differences among students from the working class, 
middle class and upper middle class socio-economic g^oups 
within a single school. A total of one hundred four subjects, 
evenly dirided between students completing their fifth and sev- 
enih years of scKool were tested. Thirty-two students were 
froni the working class- forty-two from the middle class and 
thirty \yere from the upper'middle classV 'A battery of 4 est s 
was aiiniinistered to niea^riira the following skills: recej)tlve 
language^ exj)ressive lan<j^iage, listeiung vocabulary, listening 
comprehension, reading vocabulary and'reading comprehension. 

A descriptive analysis of the data revealed statistically sig- 
nificant differxjnces a'monj< ti\e three socio-economic (>:roups 
from the two grade levels on all.<^f the moasurekl language 
variables. However, when*the varfance due to I.Q. was con- 
ftrolled, no statistically sij>nificant differences were found. 

Conclusion ' ^ 

Despite the fact that all students had been educated in the 
same schooi^ continuously from -the inception of their educa- 
tional careers, definite social c\ass patterns of achievement 
^em^rge. The relationship between Social class and Intetligence 
is s»' closely it^tertwined that as one* controls for the variance 
.al^ociated wit||I.Q., this alsp removes the st>ciO|econpmic. 
variable. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE HOME LITERARY ENVIRON- 
MENT A>ID THE HEADING ACHIEVEMENT OF LOW SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC disabled' HKADEItS Order No. 7907786 

PERRY, Adrienne Mills, Ph.D. .The University of Florida, 1978. 
91pp. Chairpei^son: Ruthellen Crew^* 
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The purpose of this study was to ij[ivesM 
of a home lijerary environment and the r 
low socioeconomic disabled readers* 

Seventy -four students from three Orange County schools in 
Orlando, Florida, participated|in the study. They were students 
in grades. four, fivJvand six who were identified as disabled" 
readers for their grade level. They also met the criteria of 
low socioeconomic subjects as they qualified for free or reduced 
school lunches. The children received four selected youth peri- 
odicals (alphabetically, Dais^ Highlights for Children, Hanger 
Rick's Wildlife Na ture Magazine, and Weie WisdVmi) and related 
teaching materials prepared by the examiner each month for 
eight month*s and were visited monthly by the examiner. Par- 
ents Were directed to encourage their children to use the maga- 
zines and other materials provided. 

The method of investigation was an experimental study which 
compared an experimental Kroup who received selected chil- 
dren's periodicals and participated in a daily family reading 
period and a control group who did not receive any special 
trettment. The d^ta were analyzed for differences in gains 
.made in pre- and posttest scores on the Stanford Diagdostic 
^eadln£ Test It was hypothesized that the availability of read- 
materials and participation in daily family reading periods 
the sex of the participants would yield no significant mean 
differences between the experimental and control groups. 

fultivariate ani^lyses of variance were conducted and the 
fln<)i\lf8 suggested that low socioeconomic disabled readers can 
nef\t from the program provided for the experimental gf oup. 
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It was also vsuggesteti that direct parental inVolVenient in st'u-" 
"dent learning experiences can result in improved student 
achieverAent. 



It was fiirther suggested that future studies inVstigate the 
feasibility of daily family reading periods, weeltly .Visits from 
an examiner^and uses of other periodicals to ascertain the ef- 
fectiveness pf this .approach tt) imprpve reading: 
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AN ^INVKSTIGATION OF THE ftKl/ATIQNSUl 1>S OF SE- 
LECTED DEMOGRAPHIC AND SCHOOL HELATF:ii VARI- 
ABLES TOsTHE READING ACHIPJV tMENT OF. STUDENTS 
IN GRADES FOUR AnI) SEVEN Order No. 7907624 

PHILLIPS, Theresa King, Ph.D. University of South Carolina, 
^ 1978. 102pp. ^ 

The purix)se of the investigation was to examine the relation^ 
^ ship of reading achievement^to six variables --four were back- 
gr;;pund factors^ .socioeconomic states (SES), sex, race, and IQ: 
^ the other two Were school-related variables: teacher effective- 
ness (TE), and class heterogeneity (CH). The research ^as ex 
^post facto. . a • 

The^samples consisted of 363 fourth graders^ 413 seventh 
graders, and 21 teachers who taught reading to the 36 classes. 
The investigation was conducted during the 1974-1975 -School 
year. ^ . . 

To assess reading achievement, the Comprehensive Tests 
of Basic Skills (CTBS), Form S, Level 1, w^' administered to 
the fourth graders in the Fall of 1974 and again in th'^fcpring 
of 1975'. The CTBS, Form SL, Level 2, was administers^ to the 
seventh graders in the Fall of 1974 and again in the Spring of 
1975. A predicted reading score, obtained by correlating the 
CTBS Fall and Spring scores, was subtracted from obtained 
Spring score, and the difference was residual reading gain 
(RRG)--the measure of reading achievement in the investiga- 
i\on. The same procedure was carried out for lx}th grades. 

To assess SES, occupations were ranked according to oc- 
cupational prestige ctf the^ head of the hou.sehold. 

Sex differences were recorded and race was either 'black 
or white. 

To a.ssess IQ, in the Fall of 1974, the Short Form Test of 
Academjc Aptitude (SFTAA), Level 2, wa*^dministered to the 
fourth graders, and the SFTAA, Level zfio the seventh graders. 

To^ssess TF. three separate tests were required, namely, 
(a) teacher characteristics--admini*stered to the 21 teachers 
who taught reading to the 35 classes, (b) sui)ervisor rating of 
teacher e/ficiency--administored to the supervisors of the 
' reading teachers, and (c) supervisor ratings of reading teach- 
ers on a semantic diffefential--administered to the supervisors. 
The scores on^jach of the three tests were converted j^o Z 
scores and summed, and the total score was the measure of 
TE. ' ' 



To assess CH, in-the Fall of^ 1974. the total reading . 
rned on the C TRS, Level 1, administered to the^fourt 



score 

earned on the C THS, Level 1, administered to the'fourth grad- 
ers,* ind the total reading score seventh graders earned on the 
CTBS, Level 2, were used to compute the standard deviatfen 
for each of th©^ 17 fourth-grade and the 18 seventh-grade 
Classes. ' 0 N 

Simple, .partial, and multiple correlation coefficients were 
computed. The dati( were also analyV>ed by path analysis? 

In fourth grade, simple correlational analyses revealed a 
highly significant positive relationshfip between IQ and RRG, . 
and in the seventh grade, significant relationships i)etween the 
following: SKS 'and HRG (positive)^ sex and HKG (negative), IQ 
and RRG (positive), a/id CH and RjltG "^(positive). 

In fourth grade, partial c<Trrelational analyses revealed sig- 
nificant relationships between: sex and HRG (negative), TE 
and RUG (nej^tive), and CH and RJUi (negative), and in seventh 
grade, significant relationship.*} Iwtween:* SKS and RRG (nega- 
tive), sex and RHG (negative), race and RRG (negative), and 
TE and RHG (negative). 

In fourth and sevenj/i grades, multiple correlation coefff-^ 
clents reve;<led small, positive, significant relationships be- 
tween \UiCs and tlie inde|)endent variables, and can l>e use^l to 
predict residual reading gain. • ' 

In grades four and ^e'ven. results of data analyzed by path 
analysis revealed that in each stage in the analysjs the error 
weight for the error of estimate contributed the most influence. 
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In fourth grade, path analysis revealed that SES Influenced ; 
rice and'lQ, IQ Influenced TE and RBG, and TE influenced CH; 
in seventh grade, SE^ influenced race and IQ, and IQ influenced 
CH. * • • / ^ 

With the risk of generalir.atloit'it can be concluded that sig- 
nificant differences do exist between some of the independent 
variables and RRG. Inforniation obtained has in^plications for ^ 
program planning and instructional decisions. 



• THE EFFECT OF NONVERBAL IlVtAGtiRY AND UERBAL 
CODING AS MODES OF MEDIATION ON THE VISUAL SE- 
QUENTIAL MEMORY OF NONMKAKINGFUL FIGURES OF 
THIRD- Alsjp FIFTH-GRADE CHILDRb>N OF DIFFERING 
READING LEVE;LS Ordef^o. 7911262 

» 

RICKARD, Carol Gluck, •Ph.D. Naw York University, 1978. 
Ippp. Associate Professor: Sheldon B. Kasttier 

Thepttrpose of this study was to {est hypothc^Tderived 
fnom^lfedual codirfg theory of,Paivio (1971), that nonverbal 
imagery is sixjciali/.od fcir processing spatial infori;iation while 
verbal coding is specialized for processing sequential infor-* 
matlon/and Blank and Brid^er's (1966) hypothesis that poor 
readers have a verbal coding deficit. It was pr(?dicted that 
visual sequential memory, as tested by recall of nonrneanlng- 
ful figures in the ordar presented, is related to reading leve"l 
^d instruction to use verbal coding or nonverbal imagery as 
a mediattonal technique, and to the interaction between reading 
level and type of instruction. It was also predicted that rtjcall 
of sequen^tes of nomn(?ainngful figures is related to grade in 
sclxool and instruction to use one or Uu) oth(»r nicdintjonal tech- 
nique,. and to the interaction betW(M'n gradt? and type of ilistruc- 
tion. 

Ninety (90) third-grade and 90 fifth^grade children were 
randomly selecteni and randomly assigned to three treatment 
condltjcSk Children hi the'VerbaJl.-.Mcdiation condition were 
in«tru<$S(ri() use meaningful labels tJiey were taught to aid in 
the recall of sequunja^ of the figures in the .order presented. 
Children In the Visual Mediatrion condition were instructed to 
visualize, to "see" the figures, to aid th«nr recall. Children 
In the Control condition received no instruction to aid their re- 
call of the figure sVKjuences. 

Rerall sc(*res of children in the Verbal Mediation condition 
, were significajitly higher thaji thos^of children in the* Visual* 
Mediation and Control conditions at th(j' third-grade levW. 
both the third- and fifth-grade levels in the Control Condition, 
recall scores and sp(?ed of generation of labels {ov^Uw nonniean- 
Ingful ffgure.s were superior for children who reported the uf?e 
of verbal coding as a rnediational tcchnrcjue .when compared to 
those of children wnM('p()i teci the use of nf^nvorbal imagery. 

*rh« recall score.W^f gii^'ls were signffic^uitly higher than' 
those of boys at the third ^rpide level, but scoiv^s of the tjvo 
grcnips did not diff(?r signif i( antly at the fifth grade level. At 
the fifth-grade level, girls in the Visual and Ver!)al Mediation 
conditions bad higlier recall scores than boy^ in those c^)ndi- 
tlons, while in tlie Control coridition boys outperformed girls 
In recall of figure se(|uences. \ 

In the Control condition, while there was no difference In v. 
the speed with which third-grade girls and boys g<.?nerated 
labels for the exfierimental ^fijjures, at the fifth-grade level 
boys ^{enerated labels significantly faster than did girls/ Thlrd- 
grade'Control condition girls reported the use of verbal coding 
more frequently than did boys in that condition; while at the 
fifth -grade level. Control condition lx)ys more freq\iently re^ 
ported, the use* of verbal coding than did girls in that condition. 

^ . ^ Children who reported the use of verbal coding as a moc^fc 
of mediation were superio^to children who reported the use 
of nonverbal imagery In their recall of the ndnnieaningful fig- 
ures in the order presented. Good readers generally reported 
the UQe of verbal coding, while poor readers generally failed 

' to verbally decode the nonnieaningful figxfres. The results on 

* the. relations among mc»<ilational tecluiique, grade, and sex, and 
recall were' discussed from the theoretical viewpoint that O^lth 

Mncreaslng ^^g^ the thinking of children norniallycBhifts from a 
predominantly visual uuhU) to a predominantly symbolic mode, 
In which verbal cuel^ lH'<'ome Important. ^ 
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Suggestions for further research were discusse*d-ln light of 
the findings that visual scque^ittol memory was rejat'<;d to read- 
ing level and niediational strategy. 



LOGICAL THINKING SKILL^ OF LITERAL AND NON- 
DISCREPANT COMPREHENDERS Order No. 78220B5 

ROTHENBERG, Carol Cole, Ed.D. 'ColuSnbi a University Teach- 
ers College, 197B. '126pp. Sponsor: Professor Miriam L. 
Goldberg 

The main purpose of the study was\iD investigate the rela-^ 
tionship between aspects of Piaget*s developmental theot7 * 
• the gr6\yth of'lo^icM thinking and ciiildren's ability t6 generate 
inferences froiti the printed page. 

A review of tlie literature siipp^orted the faet that literal com- 
lii'ehension,* which depends solely gn the ability to deal with ex- 
plicitly stated material, can be accomplr^hed with simple epfe- 
nition. The child can answer a literal question by merely 
reproducing the author's words without ^ihy real understanding 
of the text. On the other hand. Inferential comprehension,iwhich 
deals with implicitly stated materi;il and requires the reader to 
go beyond the stated materi;il^ depends on higher levels of cog-' 
nitive skills. * ' 

According to Piaget aad others who have replicated his work, 
the main difference between children's abilities. in the preoper- 
ationiil and concrete operational stages is their ability to carry 
.out actions mentally. The concrete operational child has moved 
from intuitive thought based oh unstable, inflexible judgments 
to thought based on logic. 

The hypothesis of the study was that eight year olds of nor- 
mal intelligence who were adequ;ite liter;a comprehenders but 
performed poorly on inferential cofhprehenSlon would perform 
at a preoperational level on logical thinking tasks. 

The subjects for the study were third-graders attendjing a 
suburban school in New York: The discrepant group consisted 
of twelve children who missed no more than 3 literal items 
and were thus adequate decoders but miSsed a minimum of 9 
out of 2d inferential Items on the New York State TcBt in Read - 
ing. 7'he range of item errors for the twelve nondiscrepant 
subjects was .0-2 on both literal and inferential question types. 

To^s assessing classification, class inclusion, serlation 
^and traiisitlvity were'selected to measure level of logical think- 
"ing and indivi dually ^lidmlnistered. 

In order to assess^twhether the two groups differed signifi- 
cantly in Welligpnce, the Goodgnough Draw-A-Person Test was 
gro^p administered. IQ score was u6ed as a covarlat^ In the 
analyses of group differences gn the l<)glcal thinking tasks/ 
A nonverbal intelligence test was selects for the study In order 
to avoid penalizing poor readers. Additional' background Infor- 
mation whij:h was examined included «ES status, health rec- 
ords and a Kindergarten Reading Re&diness Checklist. 

An analysis of %)variance technique was used to compare 
the two groups on the four Piagetian tasks and three summary 
measures: Logic of Clashes, Logic of rtelatiOAS and Total Logi- 
cal Thinking. The hypothesis of the study was sustained. There 
were significant effects of each of the logical thinking tasks on 
inferential comprehension even when nonverbal IQ was ac- 
counted for. 

Ih addition to the quantitative ;uialyses, a description of 
behavioral chWacteristics was noted fciased on the video tapen 
of the interviews. Generally, the nondiscrepmit subjects showed 
evidence of organizational skills while {lye discrepant subjects 
seemed to- rely on tri-.il-and-error methods. 

The discrepancy between literal and inferential comprehen- 
sion was discussed in terms of common jirocoases inher.ent in 
both Inferentiid reacjing and in l()gic;il thinking. These Included 
active strucKiring behavior as opposed to a jAssrive mechanical 
mode, "flexibility in hindsight and foresiglif*: conceptual ver- 
sus perl:eptual strategies. Fiiuilly, as tffe literature suggests 
the fully competent use of various syntiictic structures appears 
to depend i^hu ge measure on cognitive development. 

• ImpliCti 
of children 
thinking tasl 
.(ollow-up of 
possible acader 
lag. 




education stre^ssed the early identification 
orm below the expected norm on ki^ical 
estlonfl for further research Included a 
readers to assess changes related to 
njJ7 social problems dUt to cognitive 
\ 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHILDREN'S OBSERVABLE 
BEHAVIORS AND THEIR READINESS TO READ 

Order No. 7910019 



TaLISBURY, Helen HoUanct, Ed.D. Temple University, 1979. 
IfSpp. • 

The primary purpQse of the study was to dot|^rmine the rela- 
tionship between children's observable beHaviaj-6, and their 
readiness to read as measured by their scqres pn the Metro- 
DQ^ltan Readiness Test. Are there boliavlors that can he used 
aspredlctors of a cnlld's 'readiness to read? Six hypotheses 
were stated and subsequent research questions related to each 
.were %sked. Questions regarding tJfl? relationship between read- 
ing readiness and sex; chronological age; teacher's prediction 
%of a child's chance of success In a formal reading program: 
^ physical, erfiotlonal, niental, and social development were In- 
cluded In the research questions. 



Procedures 

. — I 

Two hundred and twelve kiiKiergai^ten ^ildren enrolled In 
eleven groups using the Strategies In Early Child hood Education 
developmental moclel served as the Subjects. The revere more 
boys than girls, they were predominately white, and the^ajor- 
ity were- enrolled In Title I schools. 

Six certified teacl^ers had received in-service training in 
observing and recording techniques ilB well as the use of ma- 
terials Included in the Strategies in-Eariy Childhood Education 
program. They observed and recorded each child's behavior 
throughout the school year, and planned curricylrfr activities 
that matched each child's developntental level. A report of the 
child's developmentjil level in September and in May was given 
to tjje building pri!>clpal at the end of th^ school year. The 
fMRT) (JLevel I, form P) was administered to the children in 
May. All of these records were made available for tliis study. 

A subsample (89Sg) developed due to problenifi in data col- 
lection. Teacher opinionnaires prepared for th^ijj^udy were 
completed by only three of the six teachers. 

The two statistical techniques used to treat tlie data were 
tKe Pearson correlation and the niultiple regression. 

Conclusions • 

The results of the Analyses Support tlie primary tltesls of 
the study that observable beiiaviors are relat(^d to readiness 
for reading,''and could be used as reliable predktors for enter- 
ing a formal reading p^^o^ram. The issu(^ of "wlien children 
should begin to rea/!** could be resolvtMl by oi)serving and re- 
cording their behavior to detoi mine" the optimum time to begin 
the reading process with some prognosis success. Observ- 
able behaviors provide objective information foi^p^dicting 
readiness. 

Significant evidence surfiUred in tiiis Investigation that gives 
credibility to the idea that readiness for reading must be as- 
sessed by**s"i"lt I factor approarii. Physical, emotional, mental, 
and sqclal/)e^aviors contribute to the child's developmental 
level. A stWng relationship between the developt^HMital level 
of the child and reading readiness was exliibited tin ougliout the 
study. 

Chronological ago, tlie criterion used most in schools to 
place children in a, formal reading progratb, did not contribute 
significantly to the multiple H, it was tKe developmental level 
of the child tliat con%ributed nmst. This Information could be 
the most forceful /inding of tjie study in regard to assessment 
procedures used in current placement prartiet^s. 

Sex, usually consider ^'d to be closely related to maturifig 
abilities for readirig readiness was not a significant factor in 
any of the analyses. ^ ' * 

The child's developmental level lu all areas of gt owtli con 
tribute to*readlness for reading. By riJjsei ving and recording^ 
the chlld's-beliavlor on regular t)asls the aihilt ran df^termbu*' 
the child's developmental hwel and rnatcli it willi tlie d(»velop- 
mental ctirrieulym se(|'nencen. This eould be vaini)lp methcKl of 
tisossing children's re;idlnoSH for niadlng. • * 



THE RBLATIOWSHIP OF CONCRETE OPERATIONS TO 
COMPREHENSION IN LISTENING AND IN READING 

Order Na 7906127 

STAFFX)RD, Betsy Duck, Ed.D. Auburn University, 1978. 
119pp. Director: Elizabeth G. Allen 

The primary purpose of the sti^dy wa3 Co investigate the^ 
relationship between concrete operations (as defined by Plaget) 
and comprehension In both listening ajtd reading In 54*Helected 
sixth grade subjects who were enrolled I n ;i rura], Si)uth*?rn 
school and who, b;ised upon their performance on a measure of 
cognitive d,^veloi)fiient, were classified as'concrefe operational. 
A secondary purpose was to analy:ie the relationships dt the* 
demographic variables of sex and race to the primary vari- 
ables, concrete operational responses and .scores In listening 
and In reading. 

Each subject was administered a battery of Plagetlan tasks 
and the Durrell Listening -Reading Series, Intermediate Level, 
Form DE. The data were Statistically imalyzed by a Pearson 
product moment correlation J^chnique and a. partial correla- 
tion analysis. The crlterlorv for slgniflcimce was established 
at the . 05 level. ' , 

. Positive and significant relationships were foupd between 
concrete operational responses and cojriprehenslon scores In 
total listening and totsd reading? Correlation coefficients re- 
lating Scores on the Plagetlan tasks and listening were reported 
for the following groupd^ total Subjects, .664 (p <.001); male 
subjects, .685 (p <.001); female subjects, .621 (p<.01); black 
subjects, .591 (p <.05); and white subjects; .597 (p <.001). 
Correlation coefficients relating scores on the Plagetlan tasks 
and rea^ng were found for the following groups: total subjects, 
• SSKp^.fOl); male subjects, .731 (p<. 001); black subjects, 
.620 (p<.01); and white subjects, '.509 (p <»001). Heiidlng 
scores for f^njale subjects were not significantly related to 
concrete operational responses. 

When demographic variables were studied by means of a 
partial correlation a^ialysls, t^Jie resulting significant coeffi- 
cients (p<.00l) Indicated that se/was not adiighly contributing 
variable witVln th^ context of th/ total sample. That the sub- 
jects of this study relied more heavily on listening than on 
reading while processing Information was suggested by the re- 
sulting nonsignificant coefficients when the variance related'f? 
listening was removed. Implications of these findings for ele- 
mentary education were given ii^.he qonclud'ing chapter. 



THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN HKADING COMPHEHEN-r 
6I0N AND THK IJ^tTORS OF SYNTACTIC AWAUKNESS IN 
ORAL READING, SYNTACTIC MATURITY IN WRITING! AND 



ORAL HEADING FLUENCY 
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STE^WARf, Oran John» l>h.»I). Ohio IhdVorsity, 1978. 139pp. 
Director of Dissertation: William H.^^'ooper 

The f hidings- (if previous research iifltCT^J^ t^iat: (1) there 
Is a positiv^^ relationship betwecMi readrtf^;'J^<)wledge of gram- 
matlca} information in text and their re«\<iiifi'g^'t^(wni)rehension; 
(2) lower comprebenders possess a llmitecl ability to use syn- 
tactic lnTy)rmatl()n in text to aid their comprehension: (3) con- 
text and read(»rs' confirmed expectations of the grammatical 
structure of text have a facilitative effect upon efl[icv*^ut reading;. 

. (4) high compreheuders are more aw;u*e of syntactic lnff)rmatlon 
as Evidenced by their oral reading beluivior;^r)) there is a posi- 
tive relati()nship between Readers* comprehension and theip^ 
abilities to C(>tppt)se syntactically mature written discoi^k^. 

From the reSeArch, this reseiircher proposed that less able, 
comprehendejs (iVsa fluent r<»jtders) might suffer from dis- 
abilities In the useVf syntactic knowledge in Iwth their reading 
and their writing, disabilities that might prevent their com- 
prehending the material which they read. Accordingly, hypoth- 
eses were proposed to focus the Investigation upon (I) the vari- 
ance that reading vocabulary, syntactic aw;ireness hi oral 
readlwg, syntactic maturity in writjng, and fluency In oral tja^d- 
In^ contribute to the {Prediction of readlqg compfelronfjCiJ', 
(2) the variance tijat Is common among the variables wh|h i 

* readers are made statistically equivalent in their ready** '» 
vocabulary. 



Thft study conducted In a achool district ot a snr^^ 
rural city where ninety-six subjects (N»96) wera randomly 
drwn from six fourth grade classrooms. JFive iWstruments 
weis administered to the jiample: (I) a standardized I'eading 
comprehension test; (2) a standardized reading vocabulary 
test; (3) ^ test of sensitivity to syntactic violations in oral 
reading; (4> the ^Aluminum" passage (ipuiit, 1970) as a 'test ot 
syntactic maturity in writing; and (5) A Test of Sentence Mean- 
ing (Marcus, 196B) as a test' of syntactic knowledge during " 
silent reading (used to assess the validity of th^ rese;ircher- 
constructed test of sensitivity to syntactic vltJlations in oral 
reading). In Edition, Judges assfessed the oral reading fluency 
of each subject* <. 

The relationshi|is among subjects' performance on the vari- 
ables were analyzed through multipli? lineju- regrejjsion analysis 
in order to discover the contributing variance of each viuriable 
to the prediction of reading comprehension (the dependent vari- 
able). In addition/(filrtial correlation analysis was used to 
assess the strength of the relationships between the vJiriables, 
controlling for subjects* reading vocabulary. ^ 

A multiple correlation coefficient of .71, significant ^L-thr— ^ 
.0001 leveUlwas found to exist between the dependent viCriable 
(readlsjflfomprehension) and a linear combination of the inde- ** 
ffendent variables: reading vocabulary, sensitivity tc^synta^ic 
violations in oral reading, syntactic maturity in writing, and 
flu^hcy In oral reading. Only reading vocabulary and fluency 
in oral reading, h(>xyever, tnade significant contributions to the 
prediction of reading comprehension. A partial correlation co- 
efficient of .26, significant at the .01 level, waa found to exist 
between reading comprehension and fluency in oral reading, 
with reading vocabulary controlled. The hypotheses involving 
the partial correlations between sensitivity to syntactic vio- 
lations in oral reridirg and syntactic maturity in writing and 
the other variables were retaiired lii null/ - " 

Further analyses of the data indicatejU^at A Test of Sen- 
tence Meaning^ put into the iinulyses U/plaee of the test of 
sensitivity to syntactic violations in oral reading, was signifi- 
cantly related to reading comprehenSrlon, syntactic maturity in 
writing, and fluency in oral Reading. These relationships h?^ 
not been demonstrated through the use of subjects' stnsitivitir 
to syntactic violations in oral reading. 

From the findings, the following conclusions were drawn: 
♦ 1. Children's oral reading errors while reading syntacti- 
cally-violated sentences do not produce systematic evidence of 
knowledge of syntax in text. 

2, Syntactic maturity in writing does not contribute sig- 
nificantly to the prediction of the reading comprehension of 
fourth graders when average number of words per T-unit is 
used as the sole index of syntactic maturity. 

3, In keeping with established findings, subjects' reading 
vocabulary Is the most significant predictor of reading com- 
prehension. 

4, Fluency in oral reading is a significant predictor of 
reading comprehension, although the instruments intended to 
measure syntactic knowledge ih reading and In writing did not 
produce data which accounted for this^relationshif/ between 
fluency and reading comprehension. 

5, The correlations between certain pairs of variables for 
subjects of different fluency ratings demonstrated that subjects 
perform differentially on these variables. ^. 

6, In the further analyses, syntactic knowledge during silent 
reading was found to l)e significantly related to reading com- 
jfrehension, syntactic nvdurity In writing, and fluency In oral 
reading, with vocabulary Cf)ntr oiled, indicating that children who 
read with limited comprehenslonnnay suffer from disabilities 
of syntactic knowledge in l>olh rertding and in writing. 
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ft 

PURPOSE 

The puijjjose of this study was to examine the relationship 
l^etween visual penpeptual development and reading achievement 
wjth Junior high scnool students classified ;<s remedial readers.' 
The study was designed In an effort to yield valuable inforrpa* 
tion regarding tlA relationship. ^ 

PROCEDUFiE AND DESIGN OF THE STODY * 

The data were collectecf from approximately one. hundred 
students who^ad been previously identified as retarded readers 
and were selected from the seventh and eighth grade students 
enrolled In two public Junior High Schools, further diagnostic 
testing was the basis for the selection of th^ sample. 

The Frostjg^ Developmental T est o f Visu al Perception was 
^mlnistert?d to establish perception levels. The Gates- Mac - 
" Ginltle R e ading T est was administered in an effort to provide 
measures of reading growth. The data were collected di^ring 
the spring semester of 1975-76 school year. Pre and post test- 
ing was completed within a 10-day period. 

The data were freated by computation of acorrelation matrix' 
between variables* The variables entered were Pre-test, Post- 
test, and Gain Scores on the reading test, and the (*hange scores 
as Indicated in pre and post test score's on^the Frost ig DTVP. 
Zero order Pearson Product Moment Coefficient Correlations 
were computed between vari;ibles and correlation levels, of »05 
or .01 were identified. T- values were also computed for the 
two groups. * 

FINDINGS 

l. In step one, the computation of correlation coefficients 
between pre-test Frostig ;uid pre-test Heading seores showed 
an essentially random relationship, Eyen though three correla-^ 
tions with Group A and five correlations wifh Group B were 
statistiCiUly significant, they^were quite sm:dl. With Croup A 
the significant correlations^^ere i)etween Position in Space and 
Comprehension, Spatial Helatiojy^^uul Vocabulary, ;ukI Spatial 
Relations and Comprehensioni^^lt^'.Group B the significant 
correlations were between Vi.iSt4^*^t^ jukI Number Attempted, 
Visual- Motor and Number Rlg}i{;'i"orib Constancy ;md Compre- 



hension, Spatial delations and VocaWBlaiy, and Spatial Relations 
and Comprehension, 

2. In s(ep'two, the computation of correlation coefficients 
between post test Frostig and post ^test Heading scores demon- 
strated a random relationship between Frostig and Headiufr 
scores. Group A showed a slgnific;mt correlation in two areas 
while Group W showed nc) statistically significant con elaticmiT 
on their, ptjst teist results. With Group A the signific;mt corre- 
lations were between Visual-Motor ar\d Numbei Attempted, and 
Figure Ground iuid Number Attempts. 

3. In stop thr(»e, cof relation coefficients were computed be- 
tween pre-test Frostig ;md Reading change (post-test minus 

-pre-test scores). Both groups showed only one area each which 
was statistically significant. With Group A-the significant cor- 
yelatlon was between Position in Space ;uul I^umber Attempted 
jSid with Group B between Visual- Motor and Number Attempted. 

4. In step four, CorreI;Uion coefficients were computed ^be- 
tween Frostig Cliange scores and Heading Change scores. 
Group A showed thr*ee areas of Statistical significance which 
were between Position In Spade^id Number Attempted, Posi- 
tion In Space and Number Right, jyul Spatial Relations and Com- 
prehension. Group B showe<l no correlation coefficients which 
weri5 large enough to reach statistical significance. 



IMPLICATIONS ' ^ 

The datu strongly suggest the existence of a relati<7f^9hip 
betweeit vlsudfl perceptual dovelopuieut mid heading achievement 
in Junior high school studertta but the cortipvited correlation 
values were so small that they provide little basis for specify- 
ing that relationship. * 

s . * . . 

ORAL LANGUAGK COMPltKMKNStON AS A PRKDlCrOK OF 
BKGINNINCJ UIIADINC; ACHIKVKMKN F Ordc»r No. 7901541 

SUDAK, I)ian(» U., Ph.D. Case VVcstt>rti Itescrve Uriliforsily 
1978. 65pp. 

With thi- adviMit of psy(aw)lini4inslU s as u di^ripliru'', reading 
has come to he rri;:irdcd as' an a('kinnv!(»(l|'.iMl laui^ua^rr proress. • 
The litcraUirt- is rich with (ht'on-t ical piipi-r;; conecriiin^; the 
relationship between oral lan^^uaiM* and readifif. acqui.sitrtui. 
While there is vo-^<*ral acceptance of the principle that oral lari- 
gu;i(j:(? is involved ni the readinj'. pri)C(»ss, tlieie us some con- 
troversy as- to its value as a predictor of bei'iiunni^ reading 
achirvenieht. ^ 

It was witliin the purview of tins study to im-asure the ca-^ 
pacity of a standardized ^<>st of oral hm|'uaj',e comprehension 
grounded in j-en.-i ative tranrifoi^uatunial theory to predict be- 
ginning reailm;^ achiev(;|tie;i( . Thi" invi'st i-.at ion was further ' 
designed to compare the predu ti\< capacity of th<? laiH'.uage 
measure with that of the rea(hn[' n adiiw ss measure adiuims^- 
lered by the school system and with the intelligeiice mea^^ire 
administered by ttie investigator. In addition, ttu- predictive 
capacity of the language measure with regard to sex was ex- 
plored. 

The test of auditory comprehension* of language, desij^ned to 
^ test vocabulary, syntax, and morphology, was administei-ed by 
the investigator, an experienct^d Speech and language therapist, 
In the spring of the kindergarten year, as was the intelligence 
measure. The results of the standardi/.(>d reading readiness 
te$t were obtained from school records. Two subtests of a 
reading achievement test, word identification and passage com- 
prehension, were administered Uy^he investigator the following 
spring. 

The oi*iginal sample consisted of 114 children, half of them 
male, half female, with no l^nown sensory deficits, from a mid- 
dle-cl^ss public school sy-stem in a -small Nortljeaste m Ohio 
city. The childrtm were randomly selected from 19 kindergar- 
ten classes taught by 11 teachers in six- schools. Due to attri- 
tion oter the course of the year, the final sample was reduced 
to 77 children drawiTfrom 18 first -grvle classrooms i\n(^in- 
Cluded 36 boys and 41 girls with an I.Q. range of 93 to 149. ^ 

Correlational procedures and regression analyses proved 
the langu^e measun* to l)e an unreliable predictor of l)eginning 
reading achievement. Its predictive capacity was exceeded l)y 
both the reading readihess measure and the intelligeiu^e test. 
Further, the language measure pn)ved to be a slightly better 
predictor for l)()ys than for girls. Ancillary findm^'.s regarding 
intercorrelations among the subtests of the reading; r(»adiness 
mejfsure an1l those of ttu» reading actiievement test of'fer some 
potential insifchtJ^ into th'» proces.s of beginning, readin/, acquisi- 
tion. ^ 

The major implication of the study is tliat althouidi tlu.'re is 
strong research evidence tliat l)egirming readers exploit ^jheir 
knowledge of the ^syntax and m()rptu)logy of oral language to fa- 
cilitate extraction of meaning fr(>m text, syntactical and luor- 
phological control, as measuieci in tins study /we re not efficient 
prctlictors of l><»ginning reading achievenU»nt ^ The resiflts of 
this study suggest, rather, ttiat ttiis control may lie used as an 
auxiliary strate^^ to ttie main task of ttie b**j'innini; reader: ttu* 
learning of sound-symt)ol corresporulem'es. 

This study should be repliiated with a considerably 1:^1 rger 
sample in order to allow for consideration of sin h fac tors as 
leaching matert^ils and nurthodology and could [)e further ex 
tended to an investigation involving cluldren who a* re spf»akeis 
of nonstandard Knglish. In addition, the langua^'.e Tti^sa.suie uti- 
lized In this .study did not allow for measinf»ment of awareness 
of the phonetic sifructure of speech. This study suggests the 
n^td for development of a te?U of ttus ability in^ot(I»M* to enhance 
prediction of beginning re.ulirig ac(|Uisit ion. 
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* PufPQ^^ The purpo^ of this study was to investigate the 
factors contributing to the high literacy rate in Japan. Isola- 
tion of such factors could be of benefit to administrators plan- 
ning programs designed to develop a more literate population. 
Answers were sought to the following major questions: (1) If 
illiteracy is a world problem, how has Japan managed^to avoid 
being afflicted with this problem? (2) Is the Japanese educa- 
tional system the sole contributing* factor to the high literacy 
rate in Japan? (3) Is the literacy rate in Japan as high as it Is 
reputed to be? (4) What are the factor%responsible for the 
literacy rate? (5) How could^Japanese e&ucators prioritize sug- 
gested factors in order of importance? 

Proce dure . A surve/> iustrument wa:j, developed which listed 
possible factors contrTbuting to the higlTttteracy rate in Japan 
^ gathereij from review of literature in the field. After field 
testing, the questionnaire was distributed to Ministry of^Edyca- 
tion officials, classroom teachers, administrators, university 
professors., and Japanese culture teachers in the Department 
of Defense schools. Of the 150 people .sampled, 108 returned 
completed questionnaires, for a 72% return rate. l5ata were 
tabulated manually and frequency distribution of rankings cal-^ 
culated. 

Sel ecte d Findings. (1) Japanese educators raliked parental 
inirticlpation liighest of the suggested factors as contributing 
to th^^hlgh literacy rate. (2) Compulsory education received 
the nexKhighest ranking. However,, probing reveiiled that to the 
Japanese, compulsory education means it is the law to become 
•educated, not merely* to attend school, and as law-abiding citi- 
zens, the Japanese feel a duty and obligation to become edu- 
cated. (3) Administrative suppont'^rom local and national 
school officials was ranked third highest. 

S elected Conclusions . (Ij^Siipport and encouragement of the 
family in educational achievement is, in the opinion of Japanese 
educators, of J)('im3 importance as a contributing factor to the 
high literacy rale la Japan. The family, with its rigid system 
of obligations, provides the type of envlronnxent within which 
children Internalize family -defined goals that emphasize educa- 
tional success and subsequent occufJatlonal mobility. (2) Com- 
pulsory education to the Japanese means more than mere^at- 
tendance responsibility; it means the duty and obligation to 
become educated, to improve oneself, recognizing that Improve- 
ment of the Individual has a great bearing on the strength and 
future of the nation. (3) Administrative support by local and 
national school officials also assumes major proiKjrtjiofis in the 
opinions of Japanese educators as partially responsible for the 
high degree of sttccess achieved by Japanese .students. 

Selec'ted Rec()mmendallons. fl) EolKuUlonal •priorities in 
America need to be re-examined and reorde?etf7 with universal 
literacy the flrjrt necessity. Otherwise valuable fiuman rer 
sources are being wasted. (2) Ad m i ni s t ni . ^o y^ <^is the i)eople 
who can make tilings liap|>en in scliools, .sli()uld concentrate on 
^eradicating llliterac^y by dedicating themselves to Improving 
the quality ^f reading instruction; to establishing an atmosphere 
wliich enliances the reading program; and to budgeting suffl- 
('ient^nds to Implement ;ui effectlvf? reading program. (3) Ad- 
ministrators should work toward greater parental involvement 
In the educational program, especially reading/ by training par- 
ent volunteers and training the professionals who are to work 
with these volunteers. (4) Sinnrner reading programs, pri- ^ 
niarlly staffed l)y parent volunteerfj, slunild l)e e.stablished to * 
prevent regression and sustain Interest In reading, (5) Admin- 
istrative sufjport for education 5;hould bej/in in the U.S. Office 
of Education ;ind flow to the local school sy.stems aimed to de- 
velop increasing respect for the educ^ation f)rofession and Its 
participants. A cainpalffn to l;nprove attitudes towjvfd edudatlon 
apd respect for learning is es.sc'ntial. (0) This sbidy should be 
replicated involving a sample of the parent po|wlatlon of Japan. 
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<* 

This study was deslKned to determine the relationships be^ 
tweeri conservation ability of first grade clUldren at the begin- 
ning of the school year and their subsequent reading achieve- 
ment at the end of the scthool'year. More* specifically, the daja 
collected In the study were used to Indicate: 

r The extent to whlcft consbrvatl^.ablbty predicts subse- 
quent reading acluevement, jijjv^^ 

2. Whiqh, If any, of the differei* conservation tasks as- 
sessed are l>etter predictors of subseciuent reading per- 
formance than the others. ' 

3, The extent to which different aspects of the reading pro- 
, cess (word analysis and comprehension) can bfe asso- 
ciated with differing levels of IrtMlectuol functioning^ 

Fojur first grade classes were randomly selected to serve 
as tbe Sample. Each student's abilitv to conserve humtwr, 
Volume, mass, area, letigth, an(} wel^t were assessed. The 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills was used jo assess reading achieve- 
ment levels of all subjects. Depending gn the total ConservatlQn 
score achieved, each sulpject was pJiacAl into the cajjegory of 
conserver, high transitlonaiy low transitional, or r\pnconserver. 

Significant differences were found between mean word*anaI- 
ysls /cores of the following groups: (1) conservers and low 
transitlonals, (2) conservers and nonconservers, and (3) high 
tramsltlonals and low transitlonals. There were no significant 
differences between mean ward analysis scores of the following 
groups: (1) conservers a^jd tUgh transltionals, (2) high transl- 
tionals and nonconservers, ;md (3) low transitionals and non- 
conservers. When conservers and high transltionals (combined) 
were compared to 4ow transitionals and nonconservers (com- 
t>lned), the difference in word ;malysis scores was significant 
(p<.001). 

Significant differences were found between mean comprehen- 
sion scores of the followinif groups: (I) consetvers and Wk^^ 
transltionals, (2) conservers and low tnuisitionals, (3) con- ^ 
servers and nonconservers, and (4) high transitionals and low 
transit I on ids, Tliere were no significant differences between 
mean comprehension sco|^ of the following groups: (1) high 
transitionals and nonconservers and (2) low transltionals and 
nonconservers. When conservers and liigh transitional^s (com- 
bined) were compared to low trjmsiticvials and nonconservers 
(combined), the deference in comprehensijon scores was sig- 
nificant (p< .OOlJ^- * . 

The mean word analysis scores for subjects who ^re able 
to Conserve on each conservation task was compared with ther 
mean word analysis scores for subjects who were unable to 
conserve on the same task. In overy instance, the subjects who 
successfully conserved attained slgniflcantly^lgher worti anal- 
ysis 8core«l, 

The mean comprehension score for subjects who were able 
to^onserve on each conservation task was compared with the 
"^mean comprehension s«ore for subjects who were unable to 
conserve' on the same task. With the exception of the conserva-^ 
tion of area task* (p = .07), subjects who were able to conserve A 
attained significantly higher comprehension score's thaji Sub- 
Jects who were unable to conserve. As hidicated i)y the highest 
t^valiie, conservation of volume was the best predictor of both 
word analysis and comprelhenslon. 

No significant differences "Were found between word analysis 
and comprehension acores /or any of the four groups. For low 
transltionals and nonconservers, comprehension and word anal- 
ysli scores were highly correlated (r ^71 and .77), For CQ|i- 
serirers'^ and high transltionals, comprehension and word anal- 
' ysls 8C9res were not well^cor related (r ^ .53 and .08). 

The data Indicate that (t) conservation ability of first 
graders %.i the beginning of the school year Is an ade<]uatp pre- 
dictor of their later reading achievement, (2) conservation of 
irolumeVas the best predictor of both word analysis and com- 
: prehension^ and (3) poor readers depend on word analynls skills 
frir comjiretffenslon, good readers do not. 
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A COMPARISON OF. 00010 AND POOH UKADRRS' AHILITV 
TO HEAn VOW MEANUyO Order I^^t), 7818560 

TAYLOR, I^arbara Muen/er, Rd^D. VinrnHa Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and Slnlf? University, 1978. 140|)p, 

While researeh suggests that poou r'eadcM S are less slcllled. 
In reading for meaning than good re;\ding poer^, little work has 
bean done comparing poor readers to younger good readers in 
terms of reading comprehension ability. Therefore, the recall 
protocols of poor rcaciers ;md younger goot. readers readlng^on 
the same gr;ide level were compared to investigate poyr read- 
ers' ability to reaii frfr meaning. ' < 

Thirty-one fifth graders and thirty-one third graders read- 
ing on a 3,0-4.5 grade level read and orally recalled a third, 
grade famihar pasj^age, a third grade unfamiliar passiigev a 
fifth grade familiar passage, and a fifth grade unfamiliar {)as- 
sage. A discoul-se analysis procedure was used to dolernilne 
the member of total, main, and detail idea units recalled by the 
subjects on Ciich of the f(>ur exposit(jry passages. 

' The pobr readers* mean Acores were greater than the good 
readers' me;m scores for totid and detail idea units recalled 
on the third grade familiar passage. There was evidence to 
* suggest that the two groups'-mean soures for total or detail Idea 
^ units differed on the other tiiroe pajkages or that the two groups* 
mean scores iuv main idea units differed on all four p^assages. 
On the third grade fainiliar pas.sage the good readers recalled 
as many main idea unit^ as expected, but the poor readers re- 
called less main Idea units th;m expected, based on the propor- 
tion of main idea units in the passage. Tlic poor readers* total 
mean score was greater for the fifth Kra(ie f;(mi!iar passage 
than for the third grade vuifamiliar passage, whereas the good 
readers' tet;d mean .scores were not'found to differ fur these 
two passages. 

The findings that the poor readers recalled inore than the 
younger good readers on the easiest paswige but lo5>l this 
retelling ativantage on the more difficult passages suggests that 
the poor readers were more Iftipalred in their ability to read 
for mesuilng than the good readers when processing difficult 
material. It a^ears that the poor readers were more Imp^red 
In their ability to read for meaning when processing unfamiliar 
material than material written on a difficult reading level. 
Also, theJrtnding that the poor readers recalled less main Idea 
units than expected on the easiest pa8s;ige suggests that they 
were having some difficulty focusing on main Ideas when read- 
ing this relatively easy passage. 

While there were several differences, most of the poor and 
good readers' scores for total, main, ana detail Idea^inlts were 
very similar across the four passages. The finding that the 
poor readers recalled at least, as much as the younger good 
readers suggests that the poor readers wdre actively attending 
to meanings while reading. The poor readers* seemed to be com- 
prehending what they had read as well as could be expected for 
their reading level. It does not ai)pe;ir that the poor readers 
were suffering from ^ reading disability or processing prob- 
lem but were simply reading on a lower grade level muih like 
younger gOf)d readers. ^ 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF EXPRESSIVE LANGUAGE TO 
' READING ACHIEVEMENT AND REAIMNG EXPECTANCY 

. Order No. 7904878 

THOMAS, Huba Lajeane Gentry," Ed.D. Northeast Louisiana 
University, 1978. 118pp. Advisee: Dr. Harry B. Miller 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the relationship 
between expressive language and reading vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, reading achievement, and reading expectancy 
with selected elementary school students. Participants In the 
study were from four elementary schools ;uid two junior high 
schools In the Monroe City School Sy.stem, Monroe, Louisiana. 
The schools that [);u:tlcipated were selected randomly as were 
the claj9srOoms of studf^nts from each grftde level. Students 
were then classified Into six subgroups as follnw: grade two, 
avera^ce-to-lilgh I. Q.; grade two, average-to-hjW 1. Q.; grade 
flve> averiige-to-lilgh I. Q.; grade five, average-t(^ow I. Q.; 
grade eight, average-to-hlgh I. Q.; and grade eight, slyerage-* 
to low. I. Q. Forty subjects were randomly selected from each 
of the sl^ sul)groups resulting In a total sample size of 240. 



Written and oral languane siutiples were collected from 
each student. The r^Heur(rher reud a story to the studentft. 
Each student then wrote a btory. Later, the *stiiclents told a 
story to u listener, Oral Ham|?lea were r(»c<)rde(l ort inagnetic 
tape and tr;uiscribed Into written form. The written ixiid oral 
samples were thi&n evaluated lusing the Fry Heudability Formula, 

A reading expectancy ^rnde level was coiaputed using the 
Harris 2 Reading Expectancy Fornuilu, The California Achi eve- 
ment Te s t: Ttea ding w;i3 employed to asse.ss the reading vo- 
cabulary, reading comprehension, and reading acWevement for 
each student.. 

Using the resultant dat^i from the language .samples, readirtg 
expectancy formulae, and reading tests, the researcher at- 
tempted to determine If significant relationships existed be- 
^een written liuigu.ige, (^ral lajiguage, )r \vrftten a- d oral 
language taken together and each of the dependent viirlables ~- 
raadlng vocabulary, reading comprehension, reading achieve- 
menty and reading expectancy. Pearson r was employed to 
identify significant relationships between correlations involving 
one Independent variable :md one dependent variable. Multiple 
regression w;is used<to identify significant relati6nships be- 
tween the two independent variables taken together and*each 
dependent variable. 

Significant relationships were found between written lan- 
guage aiid reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, reading 
achievement, ;md reading expectiincy for second grade stu- 
dents livthe average -to-high I. Q. group; between written lan- 
guagct and each of two dependent variables reading vocabu- 
lary and reading achievement for set^ond grade students In 
the average-to -low I. Q. group; between wrltten,language and 
reading vocabuhiry for fifth gracle students in both 1. Q. groups; 
between written language and rtMding achievemei)t for^ifth 
grade students In the aver;ige-to-low 1. Q. group; between 
written langu;ige and reading (vxpectancy for eighth grade stu- 
dents In the averiige-to-high I. Q. group. For fifth grade.stu- 
denta In the aver;ige-to-hlgh I. Q. group, a Significant r(»lation- 
shlp existed between oral langujige and reading expectaiicj^. 
However, multiple regression revealed that in all cas»*>yhere 
a significant U was found using both Independent va^>>*tfl)les, 
oral language did not contribute .significantly to the prediction 
of the dependent viiriable. Therefore, it Wiis generally con- 
cluded that written language alone may be used to predict all- 
four dependent variables for second grade students in the aver- 
age-to-hlgh I. Q. group; reading vocabulary and reading 
sfchlevement for second grade and fifth glrade studepts in both 
L Q. groups; and reading expectancy for eighth grade students 
In the javerage^to-hlgh I. Q. group. 

THE^EJFFECT OF A REFLECTIVE OR IMPULSIVE CON- 
CEPTUAL TEMPO UPON THE DECODING ABILITY OF 
EMOTIONALLY-DISTURBED BOYS Order No. 7902538 

WEISSBACH, Marilyn, Ed.D. Hofstra University, 1978. USpp. 

The major purpose of this study was to determine whether 
impulsive Emotionally-disturbed boys performed differently 
than reflective emotionally -disturbed boys on a test of decod- 
ing ability. Secondary considerations were (1) to determine 
whether those classified as fast-accurate and those classified 
as slow- Inaccurate performed differently on a test (^t decoding 
ability, and (i) to determine whether those classified as reflec- 
tive and those classified as Impulsive performed differently 
' on tht Bender Vi.sual Motor Gestalt Test (Kop{)itz Develop- 
mental Scoring System), To further identify behaviors otthOse 
classified as impulsive and those classified as reflective, the 
Locus of Conflict rating scale was used to see if the subjects 
In.these classifications differed in their internalizer/extejrnal- 
iYer 8<;ore8. Intelligence QuotVfnt scores were considered In 
each of the resulting groups, and there waa no significant dif- 
ference between groups as to IQ or age. IQ, however, /is 
measured by the Peabo<ly Picture Vocabulary Test, was utilized 
as a covariate in the statistical compai'ison invf)lviiig decoding 
ability, and age was utilized ;is a covariate in the statistical 
comparl8<jn involving Bender scores. 

The subjects were boys residing at a psychiatric hospital 
for the •motlonally disturbed. The ages were fenj^hrough six- 
teen, and a totarof forty children were invr)lved. After using 
the double median split procedure with the Matching Familiar 
^^.^res Test data, sixteen were classified as Impulsive, six- 



teen as reflective, one a» fast accurate, :uid one as slow-inac- 
curate. Six subjects performed aktrie median and were theVe- 
fore excluded from the study. The Wide Range Achievement 
Test was administered to each of the sirbjects. The Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test scores and Bender Visual Motor Ges- 
talt Test scores were available at the facility. Teachers wjBre 
asked to complete a Locus of Conflict Hating Scale for each, 
subject to identify behaviors categorized Yis internalization/ 
externalization. . ^ 

The following conclusions weyfe drawn ivom the statistical 
analysis of the data: ♦ 

1. With IQ utilized as a covariate, reflective emotionally- 
disturbed boys performed significantly better than impulsive 
emotionally-disturbed boys in decoding (p < .01) as measured 
by the WRAT. It was concluded that emotionally-disturbed 
students more proficient in decoding could be differentiated 
froVn those less so on the basis of the Matching Familiar Fig- 
ures Test. These findings support Kagftn's position that con- 
ceptual tempo of some children ihfluences ihmv periormance 
in problem-solving situations. 

2. Based upon^teachers' ratings on the Locus of Conflict 
Rating Scale, impulsive subject^J showed stronger internaliza- 
tion and externalization behavior than refleptives, though no 
significance was found statistically. I^oth reflectives and im- 
pulsives showed stronger externalization behavior than inter- 
nalization behavj;)r, though figures did not reach statistical 
significance. >Jf appears that cognitive style as measured by 
the MFFT cannot be interpreted as being pjirt of a global be- 
havior pattern. 

3. A significant difference (p <.i<l}^was found between re- 
flectives (N - 11) and impulsives (n - 16) in Bender error 
scoresi however, when age was utilized as a covariate, the 
reflective group could not be considered statistically superior 
to the Impulsive group.'. 

No analysis could be madjB of fast-accurate or slow-l^accu- 
rate performance because of insufficient data. \ 

In analyzing the quality of decoding <the first severt words 
of the WRAT incorrectly pronounced)^ reflectives appeared to 
Attend -more to graphic features. They supplied more phon4ti- 
cally-correCt parts of words than the impulsives. Impulsives 
supplied more meaningful words but they were less similar 
phonetically. Reflectives more actively attempted the words. 

It was suggested that instructional considerations begin > 
with an awareness on the part of educators of cognitive style 
and the effect it might have upoA the re;Kling performance of 
Impulsive emotionally-disturbed boys, structuring a learning 
environment iyhlch encouraged a more flexible response 
pattern. • ^ 
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This i-esearch was designed Co st(>dy the n^uling strategies 
of fifth and .sixth grade students, in orde^to discover why some 
children learn to decode well, but Cfinnot/c*(|tnprehend what they 
read. It was hypothesized that such readers had not made the 
transition to fluent organized reading^st rat»»gies and were, in- 
stead, reading in a word-by-word fashion? Additionally, t!iis 
study tested whether such poor compreheijdeii^a wer(^ capable of 
employing mature, meanin^^ul rpadln^ styles if given text that 
was preorganized into chunks cv phrases df meaning. 

Three groups of subjects were used .- 5ood n»!iders, poor 
comprehpnders with adequate decodmg skills, and poor com- 
prehenders with deficient decoding skills, "ivil were presented 
with texts in three modes - single wor(*s, i"egiilar sentences, 
and preorganized phrases. Comprphension t(»sts accompanied 
each text. 

The results bore Out the hypotheses. CJood I'eaders com- 
prehended well with any surface presentation. Poor readers 
with Inadequate decoding skills understood little under any cir- 
'cumstances. The ^experimental <iubjf»ct3 who normally compre- 
hended poorly despite adequate decrxling skills, scored signifi- 
cantly higher on coinprehetislon tpsts of niatf»r!als prc^sented as 
organized phraees. They scored equallyMow on single word 
and regular .^ientence presentations.** 



It was concluded that this type of poor roador can, but does 
not ftnder normal comlitions. employ skilled, tnoanint< oriented 
strategies. We need to work on focusinii^ his attention on mean- 
ing and ongajuzation, rather thar^.On surface structure, 

THE RELATIONSHIPS OK SKLECTKO HOMK ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL EXPERIENCES TO PERFORMANCE ON THE METRO- 
POLITAN READINESS TES TS' FOR THREE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY^NINE KINDERGARTE^^ CHILDREN Order No. 7819228 

WHITE, Judith A,, PJd.D, TlfO^lvei sity of Alabama, 1978. 

The purpoj^e of this study was to provide Jtdditional informa- 
tion concerning the i-i^lationships of kindergarten children's 
home environmental nxperiences niid Iboir readiness for foriVial 
Instruction/ 

The primary prol)l(»ni was (o invest lj<aie Uio relalionshlp-s of 
selected home enviroi)metital faciors to Metr oiX)llt;in R eadiness 
Tests scores for kindor^nrtcMi cliildren. Ajiswers wete nought 
as to which specific environ nientaj^xperlences contrrljute to 
differences In kindergarten children who are reacfy for formal 
Instruction and those wlio an; nol ready and the relative con- 
tribution of each experience. 

The population of llie vsludy Included 349 five-year-old begin- 
ning kindergarten children from nine of the 1 T) elementary schools 
In Tuscaloosa^ Alabama. Tho group, of children consisted of boys 
and girls, Blacks and white.^, and varying soctoecononvlcjevels. 

Tfi-e Instruments used lo collect data for tin* study wei*V the 
Survey of Home -leaved Aclivilles of th(? Pro-Kindcrj^arten Child 
and the Met ropdlitan Readiness 7j''^'*;»- ^ SurVcv instrument, 
deisjgned by the inveslip.alor, was a setf - reporting questionnaire 
which contained G9 items pertaining to living cf)nditions, social 
and emotion'Al experionce?;, psyc-homotor (>xi)oriences and cogni- 
tive experiences of the child during tlie first five years of life. 
The Met ropolitan Readiness Tests are a battery of six tests'. de- 
signed to measure the <?xtont lo which school beginners have 
developed in the ski lb; and abilili(!S Uiat conlpibute to fontial 
instruction. 

On the basis of the Metr{>|)olilan JRe ad iness Tests scores the 
subjects In the study were separated into two performance groupsi 
(1) Low -Normal or Above, Ihose who were designated as being 
ready for formal instruction; ancT, (2) Low, those who were 
destgnat^ as not being ready for* formal Instruction. The tests 
scores for the two groirps wore then compared with the responses 
provided on the Survey. The Survey was completed by parents 
or guardians of the kindergarten children. The following statis- 
tical procedures were utilized: 1 , Data' Description and Trans- 
'formation (SPEClO). 2. (General Purpose Factor Ajialysis 
(c6rR10). 3, Cattell's Coefficient of Profile Si milarrty (CORR 05). 
4. Discriminate Analysis (COKR20). 

.Based on the responses lo Ihp Survey Hems, the home en- 
vironmental experiences for the two performance groupsrwere 
significantly different at Ihe .01 level of confidence. Ten specific 
cnvlroncnental experlenc^mvere identified as being individually 
significant at the .Of) le\^Wi' beyond in conlrii)uting (o the dif- 
ferences between klnde^lrton children who were ready for for- 
mal Instruction and tho.se wlu) were not ready for forn^al injdruc- 
tlon. These ten experietices were as follows: .1. Whelher Urn 
child had ever lived witli someone otlier Uian the peison.s with 
whom he/slie liv'ed at (he, tltne of tlie study. 2.\Mhelher the child 
had visited other cities, 'b. How many st;def; theihild had visited. 
4. Whether the child asked many i)ue.s4 ion?:. r).\Miether the child 
had many books of his/her own. 0. Whelher the child knew any 
nursery rhymes. 7. Who tangM the nursery rhymes to ttie child. 

8. How, many years the clilld hadwalched S(viame »Slreet oi\ 'I'.V. 

9. Whether the child could uj:e sciivsors. 10. How far lite pareni 
and/or guardian would like for the child to go in sctmol. 

It was concluded fi'om the .study thai there were .significant 
differences In the home environmental experie^ices of children 
In the study wlio were ready for formal Instruction and those 
who were not ready. Certain .spetlflc home environmental ex- 
periences were present more frequently In the background of 
children wlio were ready for formal Instrucjtlon lhaif th?Ty were 
in the background of children who were not ready for formal 
Instructioi]. 



There were far more similarities Hian there were differ- 
ences in the home environmental experiences of children who 
were ready for formal instruction and those who were not ready 
for formal instruction. The differences l)etween the two groups 
were moc^ in the degree of responses rather Hum in the kind 
of responses . 



AN INQUIRY INTO THE IDENTIFJCATION OF DlSCIUMl- 
NATING FACTOIDS REL/\TING TO HIGH AND U)W 
FUNCTIONAL LITERACY PERhX)RM ANCE IN ENGLISH 
IN SELECTED FIX)RipA PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

• Order No. 7907806 

WILSON, Charles Lee, Ph.D. The University of Florida, 1978. 
. 113pp. Chairmail; Vincent McGuire 

Thj^ purposes of this study^-^jj^ to examine how compe- 
tency-based lesling for func^^iotijpktracy t»volved as a part 
^0^ educational accounlability, toT^elermme ;uiy theoretical 
positloBS wli>ch have emerged, and to determine how functional 
literacy is defined mid Interpreted in terms of English commu- 
nication skills in Florida's public high schoojs. .The study pro- 
posed to identify dfscriminatiiig factors in terms of working 
conditions and facilities, exi)erietitial !)ackground, teaching 
practices, and teaching principles of Kloi*ida Englisli teachers, 
grade-ten through twelve, for the 1977-78 academic year. 

The study employed a causal-comparison design to estab- 
lish likely causes of differences between coniparative'groups. 
The comparison was made between two groups of high schools, 
one of which performed below tlie state mean on the communi- 
cation section 6{ the first Statewide Grade Eleven Functional 
Literacy Test and one of which performed above tlie state mean 
on the same lest. Visits of two to three days were nuide to 
ea^Jh school, and data were collected by questionnaires. Sev- 
eral dlffet'ent statistical tests of signific;uice wq^e applied to 
this information. 

In terms of significant differences, the tests revealed that 
teachers In English programs where grade eleven students per- 
fornried above the state mean on the Grade F^'hpven Functional 
Literacy Test tended to differ from teactiersln English pro- 
grams where grade eleven students performed below the state 
meai^ on the Functional Literacy Test, Compared to the teach- 
ers in the low group, the high group teachers: 

1. Had more teaching exi>erience, were older, had more 
teaching time in their present sctiools, and more of 
them held only Ii;uik III certification. 

2. Had a greater Incidence of undergraduate work in pri- 
vate universities yr lilieral arts colleges. 

3. Had a greater likelihood of an undergraduate English 
major rather th:ui the English education major, and 
less chance of an undergradujtf^ minor. 

4. Had assigned written work in class more often, made 
critical evaluations less often, emptiasized organlza- 
tt(;n and content in their evaluations, and always as- 
signed one to two hours of writing liomework a week. 

5. Were likely to reqi^ire'that students give formal spieeches 
^ b^^fore the class, have students work in small groups, 

^ have students select writing topics, and Encouraged maxi- 
mum student partic'ipation. 

6. Mjide very fre<|uent use of ttie Socratic (questioning) 
metlKxi of instruction, and frequently require^! indivldpal 

. work of their students. 

7. Felt ttiat ll.stening instruction was very important and 
that other areas of scltool instructifin should support 
English objectives. 

8. Continued to take gr;iduate credit courses in literature, 
teaching methods, and other erhication cour.ses since be- 
gintilng their careers. 

9. Took part in English teacher workshops, conferred often 
with English specialists, :uul were currently subscrib- 
ing to professional joucnals. 

10. Spent their summers either teaching or attending school. 



In terms of slgnUlcant differences, the test revealed that 
working conditions and facilities (or English programs where 
^ grade elevt»n students performed above. the state n)ean\)n the^ 
Grade Eleven Functional Literacy Test tended to differ from 
working conditions and facilities in English programs where 
grade eleven students performed below the state mean on the 
^Functional Literacy Test. Compared to the working conditions 

and facilities^ljivailable to the low group, the high group: 
i 

1. Considered their work w^ek to be longer--51 -60 hours, 

2. Used the school or classroom library almost exclusively 
to other libraries. 

3. Did not feel that workbooks \vith student dtills, teaching 
manuals, imd clerical service were absolutely essential, 

4. ^ Were likely to consider very important the responsive- 
ness of the administration to their ideas. » 

AN INVESTIGATION OF THE IMAGING BEHAVIORS OF 
GOOD AND POOR FOURTH' GRADE READERS WITH EASY 
AND DIFFICULT TEXT Order Ko. 7817136 

WitTE, Pauline Louise, Ph.D, the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, 1978. 94p|). Supervisor: Professor Richard J. Smith 

This study investigated the ways in which good readers, dlf- 
ferenee-poor readers and deficit-poor readers at the fourth 
grade level differ in their use of inriagery while reading. Thirty 
good readers, thirty difference-poor readers and thirty deficit^ 
poor readers.were selected on the basis of Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test scores from a total M 238 fourth grade students 
who formed the subjjjct pool. ^ There were equal numbers of 
* boys and girls in each reader group, and the subjects were 
matched on SES using parental occupation as an index of SES- 

These 90 subjects performed the following task: Each sub- 
ject read 6vO passages, one at the third grade level and one at 
the fourth grade level. The subjects were instructed to stop at 
the eitd of each sentence. If the pentence gave them a picture 
in their mind they were asked^o des;Cribe it. If the sentence 
did not give them a plctifre, they were instructed to say "no'* 
and to continue reading. Each subject also answered five com- 
prehension qti&stions about each of tjie two passages. The sub- 
jects* responses were then analyzed in tprms of three vari- 
ables: (1) number of iin;4ges reported for each piissage, (2) text 
dependency of the lm;iges reported, and (3) completeness of 
the Images re|X)rted. The res^lTi. yf this analysis showed that 
*th*ere were significant differencak between good readers and 
difference -poor readers and between go<xl readers and deficit- 
poor readers for number of inviges reported and for the text 
dependency of the* images .reported. The differences between 
difference -poor and deficit -|K)or rc;Kler's were not significint , 
for any of the variables, and there were no significant differ- 
ences among any of the reader groups for completeitess of the 
Images reported* 

It was concluded that the good readers in this study reported 
more Images than the poor readers and that the images reported 
by the good readers more closely reflected what was te^d than 
the Images reported by the poor readers. Based on the results 
of this study, it was also concluded that there were no quaijtlta^ 
tlve or qualitative differences between the reported ImagM of 
the difference -poor and the deficij-poor readers and that the 
difficulty level of the miiterial did not effect the quantity or 
quality of the reported Images. 
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